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he ‘Brasses and Glass of 
Worley Church. 
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SHHE retired village of Morley, to 
em) whose antiquated church we re- 
spectfully invite the readers of the 
~  Antiguary to accompany us for a 
little while, is situated about five miles (north- 
east) from the town of Derby. To reach it 
we must either avail ourselves of the railway 
as far as Breadsall (two miles from Morley) 
or we may walk or drive all the distance. 
The latter, if the weather be propitious, is 
the preferable mode of locomotion, as the 
route is not only picturesque but full of in- 
terest. Leaving the town at the north end, 
we pass down Bridge Gate, and over the 
River Derwent by the old bridge of St. Mary, 
from which structure this, the oldest thorough- 
fare in the town, derives its appellation. To 
our right hand as we stand upon the bridge, 
we see, situated on an island, the first silk- 
mill erected in England, being the original 
fabric built by John Lombe, the pioneer of 
the English silk trade, in 1716. The old 
decaying chapel of St. Mary-of-the-brigge may 
also be noticed standing on a fragment of an 
old pack-saddle bridge, the predecessor of 
the existing one, upon which we are staying 
fora moment. To our left hand, right away, 
up the river, nestling amongst a luxuriance of 
verdure, is the village of Darley Abbey, cele- 
brated in the printing world as the /ocale of 
a well-known paper-factory ; but historically 
interesting as the site of a once extensive 
abbey of St. Augustine monks, 

Leaving Bridge Gate, we next proceed 
along the Mansfield Road, finding ourselves, 
in a short space of time, in the village of 
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Little Chester—a now rapidly increasing 
suburb of the borough. Passing through, we 
are reminded that here stood the Roman 
Station of Derventio, and that the Ryknield 
Street may be distinctly traced in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. ‘Tradition says that 
the foundations of a Roman bridge also 
may be seen here when the water of the 
Derwent is low. Turning to our right, we 
now find ourselves on the direct way for 
Morley, with scenes of nature on either hand 
calculated to make the walk extremely 
pleasant. On reaching an elevated point in 
the road we see below us in the valley the 
picturesque village of Breadsall, the sub- 
stantial spire of whose church (in which the 
remains of that famous savant, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, lie interred) rises up prominently 
from amidst the lowly cottages. While we 
pursue the rest of our journey, we may just as 
well recount briefly one or two facts in con- 
nection with the history of the small church 
about to be visited, and from which we are 
now but a very short distance. 

The edifice of St. Matthew’s is the parish 
church of a village which claims considerable 
antiquity. Certain it is that Morley was 


associated with the days of the Roman occu- 
pation, as coins and other relics of that 


period have been found from time to time 
here ; and the Roman road previously alluded 
to doubtless passed through the village. In 
Domesday Book it is mentioned as Morlei, 
when it “ was held by Siward, under Henry 
de Ferrars.” It afterwards became the pos- 
session of a family who took the name of 
Morley, one of whose descendants married, 
at the latter end of the fourteenth century, a 
Ralph Stathum, and with which gentleman 
the history of Morley Church commences. 
At what date it was first erected is not 
known, but during this Ralph Stathum’s 
residence in the village, he appears to have 
made extensive alterations in the church— 
adding to an original Norman design several 
features of the Decorated period. Further 
particulars of these alterations we shall learn 
from the very fine series of brass monuments, 
which form such an attractive feature of the 
church, and which, together with its curious 
and valuable stained-glass windows, having 
arrived at the little edifice, we will proceed to 
examine. The church stands in an elevated 
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position, and has a spire and bells. As we 
enter in at the gate we notice in the church- 
yard the shaft of an old market-cross, which 
has evidently been removed from some village- 
green or market-place to its present position. 
The interior of the church consists of nave 
and chancel, each with side aisles. 

The first brass to which our attention is 
called is one from which it would appear that 
Ralph Stathum commenced his additions to 
the church by erecting a chapel, in which, as 
the late Rev. Samuel Fox says in his Héstory 
of the Church,* he was probably buried ; “‘ but 
which chapel it was cannot with any degree 
of certainty be decided, as all the brasses 
have at different times been, unfortunately, 
removed from their original situations.” 
The brass bears the following inscription : 

Orate p aja Radulphi de Stathum, quonda dni de 
Morley qui istam capellam fieri fecit, & obiit XIII° 
die Junii A° dni Mill® ccc° Ixxx° et p aja Godythe vxis 
sue nup dne de Morley pdict que psentem Eccliam 
cum campanili de novo construxit que obiit XVI° die 
Maii Anno dni millo CCCC° XVIII° quar ajar & 
Peisdem exorantibs ppiciet deus ame. 

“This inscription gives a satisfactory clue 
to the date when the Stathum alterations 
commenced ; and it is confirmed by another 
inscription which was originally over the 
south door, as a matrix, corresponding with 
it, still remains. This brass has a portion 
broken off, and reads as follows.” The 
letters are in relief: 

Orate p ajabus Godithe de Stathum dne d’ Morley 
Ricardi filii sui qui capanile istud & eccliam fieri fecert 
quibus tenent Anno® dni Millmo CCCC* tercio. 

‘A chapel was added to the East End of 
the original South Aisle about the time of 
Ralph Stathum, as appears from a canopy of 
a piscina which still remains in the South 
Wall ; and although there is no certainty with 
regard to it, it seems probable it was the 
chapel alluded to on the brass as having 
been built by Ralph Stathum. The building 
commenced by him was evidently continued 
by his widow Godith in her own name and 
that of her son Richard, although he had 


* The History and Antiquities of the Parish Church 
of S. Matthew, Morley, in the County of Derby, by the 
late Rev. Scimuel Fox, M.A., Rector. . Edited by 
Robert Bigsby, LL.D. (Bemrose and-Sons, 1872.) 
To this work, now out of print, the writer has been 
much indebted, especially for the rendering of the 
inscriptions, some of which are almost undecipherable 
through age. 
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been dead some years. She built the tower 
and chancel, and gave the character to the 
church, which it continued to possess until a 
successor, who was probably John Stathum, 
from what is related of him on his brass, pro- 
longed the South Aisle to its present length, 
and erected a chapel at its termination.” The 
inscription on the brass alluded to isas follows: 

Orate p aja Johis Stathum Armigeri, qu° dm dni 
isti’ ville qui bene & notabilit’ hanc eccle egit qui obiit 
VII° die Nouembris Anno. dni. Millmo. CCCC° 
liiio, Et p aja Cecilie vxoris eius que obiit XX Vo. 
die. Aprilis. A®. dni. M.C.C.C.C.° XLITIT° qr° ajabs 
ppiciet de’. 

In connection with this John Stathum, 
there is another brass which bears the por- 
traiture of himself and Cicely, his wife, and 
was probably placed over their grave. The 
husband is represented as wearing a suit of 
armour, his wife being attired in the usual 
female dress of the century. Proceeding out 
of each of their mouths is a scroll which 
bears the inscription : 

Sct. Christofore ora pro novis. 
Above is engraved the figure of St. Christopher 
bearing our Lord upon his shoulders through 
water. The inscription beneath is in English, 
and runs as follows : 

Here lieth John Stathum ‘re sometyme lorde of 
this towne, and Cecily his wife; Which yat to yis 
Churche III belles, & ordyned 1115 1111° yerely for 
brede, to be done in almes among pore folk of y* prssh 
i y® day of y® obit of dame Godith, sometyme Lady of 
y® towne, the said John dyed the VI day of Novembre, 
y® yere of our Lord Mt C.C.C.C LIIII*, and the sayd 
Cecily died the XXV day of April, the yere of our 
Lord Mt C.C.C.C Ixiiiit of Whos Sowles God have 
mercy. Amen. 

In the South Wall of the chancel there is 
yet another brass having reference to Ralph, 
Godith, and the Stathum family in general. 
It has no date, and reads as follows : 

ffor tho sowles of Rafe Godyth Thymis Elizabeth 
Cecill and John & of theyr suxcessores & for all 
cristen Sowles depfundis &c : pater noster &c : Ave 
Maria : et ne nos : rege etnam &c : Dne exaudi ora- 
coem : W yis oriso Inclina dne &c : John Stathm 
ordynd yis to be said & more Writen in other divers 
bokis. 

John Stathum left two sons, Thomas and 
Henry; the former died a.D. 1470; the 
latter, who succeeded him, died a.D. 1481. 
Upon an altar tomb of marble, standing on 
the North side of the South aisle, near the 
Chancel door, is the following inscription in 
brass in memory of the former : 
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Orate p’ aiabs Thome Stathum milit nupd ni huius 
ville q’ obiit xxvii die Julii Ae. dni. M° CCCC? Ixx° 
Et dne Elisabeth vxis er filie Robti langley Armigeri 
ac Thomasine alterius uxoris et ffilie Johis Curson 
Armigeri quor aiabs ppiciet deus. Amen. 

Upon the brass are portraitures of Sir 
Thomas Stathum and his wives, and above 
them are figures of St. Christopher, St. Mary, 
and St. Anne. Scrolls proceed from the 
mouths of Sir Thomas and his wives, con- 
taining invocations to the Saints above them. 
The knight’s invocation is ‘*Sce Christofere 
ora p novis ;” that of one of the ladies is, 
**Sca. Maria ora pro novis ;” and of the other, 
“Sca. Anna ora p novis.” 

The estate of Morley, upon the death of 
Sir Thomas Stathum (who had no children) 
passed into the hands of his brother Henry, 
who died in 1481, leaving an only daughter. 
His tomb is situated in the south aisle under 
acanopy. His memorial brasses consist of 
the portraitures of a warrior and three females 
inserted in a marble slab, with the following 
inscription : 

Orate pro animabus Henrici Stathum, nup dni 
huius ville qui obiit XXX° Aprilis Anno dni 
Me CCCC? Ixxx° Et domine Anne filie Thome Bothe 
domini de Barton Elizabeth filie Egidii Seyndolk Et 
Margarete filie Johis Stanhop vxor ej’ qr aiabs ppiciet 
de’ amen. 

Above all is the following curious distich : 

Thow art my brothur or my Sester 
pray for us A pater Noster. 

The Stathum family, through the heiress of 
Henry, afterwards formed an alliance with 
the Sacheverells, in whose possession the 
estate remained for many years. The last 
brass we shall notice is one which contains 
the portraitures of Sir Henry Sacheverell, in 
his knight’s costume, and Dame Isabella, his 
wife. The inscription says : 

Hic jacent corpora Henrici Sachevrell de Morley 
in comitatu Derbe Milit & Isabelle vxoris eius: qui 
guide Henric’ obiit xxi? die Julii A° dni MCCCC 
LVIII. 

Of this memorial Mr. Fox says: ‘ The 
stone which contains this brass is very far 
from being in its original situation. The 
brass is small, and inferior to the earlier ones ; 
and the stone in which it is placed is ex- 
tremely rough and unfinished. This led to 
an examination of the under part of the 
stone, which was found to have once con- 
tained a very fine brass of an ecclesiastic, and 
had been surrounded by a border fillet, con- 


taining an inscription. Those parts of the 
stone which were not cut away to receive the 
brass and fillet were highly polished. The 
rivets were still quite perfect, and the pitch 
with which the brass had been embedded 
was quite fresh! It is not unlikely that after 
this stone had been deprived of its original 
treasure, it formed part of the spoil which 
was brought from Dale Abbey.” 

The mention of this latter edifice brings us 
to the subject of the windows of Morley 
Church, which are of great interest. Before 
describing them, let us say that at the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries the Abbey 
of Dale (situated not very far from Morley) 
was thoroughly dismantled ; and a great deal 
of its costly material was purchased and pre- 
sented by one of the Pole family to Morley 
Church. It thus received considerable ad- 
ditions—in fact, what is the north aisle of the 
church was originally the refectory of the 
Abbey; and the stained windows are the 
same which once adorned that famous 
monastic pile. These windows, however, 


during the early part of their existence at 
Morley, were not properly taken care of and 
valued ; and consequently, in recent times, 
after a great part of them had disappeared, 
they had to be restored. This was efficiently 


done in 1847 by a London firm, through the 
liberality of T.O. Bateman, Esq. One of the 
two most perfect: ones represents the legend 
of St. Robert of Knaresborough. This legend, 
however, during the restoring of the window 
was misinterpreted, being taken as representa- 
tive of a story in connection with the Abbey. 
The first compartment represents some monks 
shooting deer, with the inscription, “St. 
Robert shooteth the deer eating his corn.” 
The next is an interview of the King and 
some keepers ; the inscription is, ‘‘ Here the 
keepers complayn to the King.” The next 
compartment reveals a monk on his knees 
before the King, with the inscription, 
“‘ Whereof he complayneth hym to the King.” 
The King is represented saying, “Go ye 
whome and pinn them.” Accordingly, the 
next compartment represents a monk in the 
act of catching the deer, which are amongst 
his corn. The inscription is, ‘ Here St. 
Robert catcheth the deer.” The next com- 
partment shows, “ Here the Keepers inform 
the King.” The King commands, “ Bid 
R—2 
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hym come to me.” In the next compart- 
ment the King is represented on his knees, 
and saying to a monk, “Go ye whome and 
yoke them, and take ye ground with ye 
plough ;” and the inscription runs, “ The 
Kyng giveth him ye ground.” In the seventh 
and last compartment connected with the 
legend, St. Robert is represented holding a 
plough drawn by deer ; and the inscription 
is, “Here Saint Robert plougheth wyth ye 
deer.” The eighth compartment, which has 
no connection with the above, shows a monk 
reading a lecture to an erring brother, and 
saying, “ Take heed to thy ways, brother.” 

The subject which occupies one of the other 
windows, and which is very complete, is the 
“ Legendary History of the Holy Cross.” 

To describe it in detail would occupy more 
space than we have at our disposal. Suffice 
it to say these windows are beautifully 
coloured, and add quite a glory to the church 
which has the good fortune to possess them. 
Many other very interesting features might 
be mentioned in connection with this little 
edifice; but before concluding we may 
point out that the encaustic tiles which 
pave the floor at the east end of the north 
aisle are also from Dale Abbey, and that 
some remains of Morley Hall exist in the 
west side of the churchyard. 
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London Cheatres. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, 
——<——. 
No. V.—THE Rep Butt. 

SE have Cunningham’s authority for 
| stating that the Red Bull Theatre 
stood “at the upper end of St. 
~~ John Street, on what is now [1850] 
called St. John’s Street Road.” In what ap- 
pears to be a very carefully prepared article, 
the editor of Wilkinson’s Londina (1819) 
gives the spot more particularly. He says: 
“Tt stood on a plot of ground situated be- 
tween the upper end of St. John Street and 
Clerkenwell Green, the site of which is dis- 
tinguished in the plan of Clerkenwell parish, 
inserted in the first edition of Strype’s Stow, 
1720, and in that of London, published by 
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Rocque, in the year 1738, by the name of 
‘Red Bull Yard.’ This name it retained 
for many years afterwards, when it received 
its present one of ‘ Woodbridge Street,’ in 
compliment to the college at Woodbridge in 
Suffolk, of which the ground forms one of 
the estates.” The writer further states that 
he had failed to discover any trace of the old 
playhouse, and the fact of its disuse soon 
after the Restoration renders it probable that 
every vestige of it had long since disappeared. 
He also indicates a field of search by hinting 
that probably its exact position may be set 
forth in existing leases. ‘The parish books 
of Clerkenwell were searched for him, but 
without result, as they contain accounts of 
recent date only. 

The origin of the Red Bull is enveloped 
in mystery. Collier very reasonably sup- 
poses that it was originally an inn yard, and 
that it was converted into a regular theatre 
late in the reign of Elizabeth. He cites the 
following lines from a MS. ballad of the time 
of James I. : 

The Red Bull 
Is mostly full 
Of drovers, carriers, carters ; 
But honest wenches 
Will shun the benches, 
And not there shew their garters, 

Theperformances at this theatre throughout 
its career appear to have been very popular, 
perhaps for the reason that they were far 
from being refined. It was probably used 
for other amusements than the regular drama. 
In a letter from John Chamberlain to Dudley 
Carleton, dated London, August 23, 1599, 
we read: “Last week, at a puppet play, in 
St. John Street, the house fell, six persons 
were killed, and thirty or forty hurt.”* 

The Red Bull players in the reign of 
James I. were designated the Queen’s com- 
pany. Collier mentions documentary evi- 
dence in the Audit Office, 11th James I, in 
the case of “ John Woodward” against Aaron 
Holland, showing that the receipts of the 
theatre were very minutely divided.t Re- 
cently Mr. James Greenstreet has communi- 
cated to the Atheneum a valuable note on 
this case.t From this note it appears that the 
complainant’s name was not “John Wood- 

* Calendar State Papers, p. 306. 
+ Hist. Dramatic Poetry, i. 374. 
+ Atheneum, November 28, 1885, p. 709. 
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ward,” as given by Collier, but Thomas 
Woodford. The records of the Court of 
Requests which Mr. Greenstreet communi- 
cates would seem to be the same that Collier 
mentions as having been in the Audit Office. 
One of the documents is an order of the 
Court made in the suit, and bearing date 
May 15th, r1th James I. (1613); the other 
a final decree in the same cause, dated 
June 23rd following. As Mr. Greenstreet 
observes, if we could see the bill of complaint 
which was the foundation of this suit, pro- 
bably we should find considerable material 
for illustrating the early history of the Red 
Bull Theatre, which at present is so obscure; 
but the condition of this class of records 
renders it very unlikely that the document 
will be available for many years to come. 
From the first of these records we learn 
there was a suit depending before the King 
and Council, between “ Thomas Woodford, 
gent. compl{ainant] against Aaron Holland, 
deft. Being, amongst other things, for and 


concerning the compl[ainant’s] demaund of 
the eighteenth penny and eighteenth part of 
such moneys and other comodities as should 
bee collected or receaued for certen yeares, 
yet enduring, for the profittes of the Galleries, 


or other places in, or belonging to the Play 
howse called the Red Bull at the vpper end 
of St. John’s streete, London, As in and by 
the said compl[ainant’s] bill of complaint is 
declared ; Vnto w™ Bill the said deft. hath 
made answere.” The Court made order 
that two “Counsaillours at lawe,” being the 
counsel of the parties, should examine them, 
and if possible decide the matter before the 
ensuing Trinity Term. Mr. Greenstreet 
states that the other document is much 
damaged by damp, but we can gather that 
Holland had leased his share to one Philip 
Stone, gent., for fifty shillings per annum, 
with a clause of forfeiture for non-payment ; 
which lease Stone had since assigned to 
Woodford, who, having failed to pay a 
quarter’s rent, 12s. 6d., Holland claimed to 
take advantage of the forfeiture. It appears 
that Holland had expressed himself in his 
answer willing, if the complainant would 
satisfy his just demands, to make a new lease 
of the said share to Woodford in his own 
name, which arrangement the Court deemed 
equitable, and ordered the defendant to 


execute such new deed or suffer a penalty of 
4300. 

Collier writes :* “George Wither in 1613 
published his Aéuses Stript and Whipt, and 
he several times speaks of the Red Bull, and 
of the performances there, in terms of no 
great respect, coupling it with the Curtain, 
which seems to have been in no better 
reputation ; in his first satire, for instance, 
he introduces a ruffling lover courting his 
mistress, and of him remarks : 

His poetry is such as he can cull 

From plays he heard at Curtain or at Bull. 
Collier adds that in A/bumazar, 1615, Trin- 
culo couples it with the Fortune—“ Oh, tis 
Armellina ! now, if she have the wit to begin, 
as I mean she should, then will I confound 
her with compliments drawn from the plays 
I see at the Fortune and Red Bull, where I 
learn all the words I speak and understand 
not.” 

We have now to chronicle another obli- 
gation to Mr. Greenstreet. Prompted by 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, this gentleman con- 
sulted a MS. index in the Record Office, 
with the result that he discovered some 
documents which throw much fresh light 
upon the history of the Red Bull and Cock- 
pit playhouses.t The documents consist of 
a bill of complaint filed in the Court ot 
Chancery, May 23rd, 1623, and the sworn 
answer thereto. ‘The complaint has reference 
to circumstances which arose in the year 
1612. In that year Thomas Greene, the 
principal actor of the Red Bull company, 
died, leaving a widow his sole executrix, who 
duly proved his will. Mr. Greenstreet after- 
wards discovered this will, which is dated 
July 25, 1612. It appears that Greene 
advanced certain sums of money to the Red 
Bull company, and was himself the owner of 
one full share of the profits, the value of 
which was estimated by his widow at £80. 
In making his will he did not forget his 
comrades, for in that document we read: 
“ Jtem, I give and bequeath to my fellowes 
of the house of the redd Bull forty shillings, 
to buy gloves for them.” One of the wit- 

* Hist. Dramatic Poetry, iii. 132. 

+ Communicated to the Athenaum, February 21, 
1885 ; subsequently the subject of a paper read before 
the New Shakspere Society, April 10, 1885. 

856 Communicated to the A‘hengum, August 29, 
I . 
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nesses to the Will was Christopher Beeston, 
who, we learn from the bill of complaint, was 
trustee for the Red Bull company, of which 
he was a member. After Greene’s death his 
widow came upon Beeston (alias Hutchinson) 
for a settlement of her claim against the 
company. Ultimately it was arranged that 
the company should pay her during her life, 
and her son’s, and that of the survivor, two 
amounts, viz., two shillings, and one shilling 
and eightpence, on each of the six days of 
the week that they acted. The amounts 
were paid for five years, when the son died 
and complications ensued. The widow had 
married one James Baskervile, and when her 
son, Francis Baskervile (apparently a step- 
son), died, Mrs. Baskervile tried to continue 
the reversion to her other son, ‘William 
Browne.’ In her anxiety to secure the 
annuity she had a deed executed settling it 
upon one William Jordon, in trust for herself 
and William Browne. In the meantime some 
of the actors were leaving the company and 
other actors were joining it, and the question 
arose as to how far a company which was so 
unfixed a quantity could be bound by such a 
liability. ‘The documents do not tell us how 
the matter was settled, but various valuable 
and interesting facts are recorded. As 


touching the social status of players in that 
age, it is notable that they are severally 


styled ‘gentlemen.’ The records also con- 
firm the practice of sharers hiring other actors 
to play for them at wages, with no share of 
profits. ‘The Red Bull players are distinctly 
styled the Queen’s Company, and we learn 
that they were under the jurisdiction of the 
Right Hon. the “now Earl of Leicester, 
then Lord Chamberlain of the Household of 
the said late Queen Anne (of Denmark).” 
The proceedings of this dispute are dated in 
1623, and the players are referred to as “ now 
come, or shortly to come from the said 
Play-house called the Red Bull to the Play- 
house in Drury Lane called the Cockpit.” 

In the diary and account-book of Edward 
Alleyn, 29th September, 1617, to rst October, 
1622, we find the following entries :* 


1617. 1 Oct. I came to London in ye Coach 
and went to ye Red Bull - 

»» 3 Oct. I went to ye Red Bull and rec. 
for ye younger brother but 

3:6:4: water - - - 
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* Dulwich Catalogue. 


Collier says that in 1622, according to Sir 
Henry Herbert’s office-book, “ the players of 
the Revels” had possession of the Red Bull. 
The company which replaced the Queen 
Anne’s at the Red Bull in 1623 was styled, 
after Prince Charles, the Prince’s. These 
players, who appear to have acted at the 
Curtain since 1615, tried their luck at the 
Fortune in 1624, and when their Patron came 
to the throne in the following year, they 
continued their career at the Red Bull 
under the style of the Red Bull players.* 
The women-actors who acted at the Black- 
friars and the Fortune appeared likewise 
at the Red Bull on November 22, 1629. 
In 1630, in some lines prefixed to Davenant’s 
Just Italian, acted at Blackfriars, Carew thus 
criticizes the players at the Red Bull and the 
Cock-pit :t 
Now noyse prevailes, and he is tax’d for drowth 
Of wit, that with the cry, spends not his mouth.— 
When they admire, nod, shake the head, ’t must be 
A scene of myrth, a double comedy. 

But thy strong fancies (raptures of the braine, 

Drest in poetick flames) they entertaine 

As a bold impious reach ; for they’l still slight 

All that exceeds Red Bull and Cockpit flight :— 
These are the men in crowded heape that throng 

To that adulterate stage, where not a tongue 

Of th’ untun’d kennell can a line repeat 

Of serious sense :— 

Whilst the true brood of actors, that alone 

Keep naturall unstrain’d Action in her throne 

Behold their benches bare, though they rehearse 

The lesser Beaumont’s or great Jonson’s verse. 

_ In the year 1639 the Red Bull players got 
into trouble. On September 29th, 1639, a 
complaint was made to the King sitting in 
Council at Whitehall, “ that the stage-players 
of the Red Bull have lately, for many days 
together, acted a scandalous and libellous 
play, wherein they have audaciously re- 
proached, and in a libellous manner traduced 
and personated, not only some of the Alder- 
men of the City of London and other persons 
of quality, but also scandalized and defamed 
the whole profession of Proctors belonging to 
the Court of Civil Law, and reflected upon 
the Government.” The Council ordered that 
the Attorney-General should call before him 
“not only the poet who made the said play, 
and the actors that played the same, but also 
the person who licensed it ;’ and, having 
ascertained the truth of the complaint, to 

* Mr. Fleay’s Paper, &. Hist. Soc. Trans., x. 117. 

—— by Thomas Carew, 2nd edition, 1642, 
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proceed “roundly” and expeditiously against 
the offenders, “that their exemplary punish- 
ment may prevent such insolences betimes.”* 

Perhaps it was this offence given by the 
Red Bull actors which led to a change which 
occurred in the following year, 1640. Collier 
states, on the authority of Sir Henry Herbert, 
that the company which, prior to Easter, 
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1640, held the Fortune Theatre, changed to 
the Red Bull.t There is a prologue in 
Tatham’s Fancies Theatre, 1640, “upon the 
removing of the late Fortune players to the 
Bull,” as follows : 

* Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1639, p. 5293; see also 


Collier, Hist. Dramatic Poet., ii. 25. 
{ Hist. Dramatic Poet., ii. 253 iti. 124. 
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THE RED BULL THEATRE, 


Here, gentlemen, our anchor’s fixed ; and we, 
Disdaining Fortune’s mutability, 

Expect your kind acceptance : then we'll sing 
(Protected by your smiles, our ever Spring) 
As pleasant as if we had still possesst 

Our lawful portion out of Fortune’s breast. 
Only, we would request you to forbear 

Your wonted custom, banding tile and pear 
Against our curtains to allure us forth. 

I pray take notice, these are of more worth— 
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Pure Naples silk, not worsted. We have ne’er 
An actor here has mouth enough to tear 
Language by the ears. This forlorn hope shall be 
By us refin’d from such gross injury ; 

And then let your judicious loves advance 

Us to our merits, them to their ignorance. 


Collier takes the reference to the “ pure 
Naples silk” curtains to indicate that the 
Red Bull playhouse was at this time superior 
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to the Fortune. But other references in the 
lines militate against this inference. The new 
players ask the audience to forbear their 
custom of “banding tile and pear against 
our curtains to allure us forth.” It is pretty 
clear that the players had brought their cur- 
tains with them ; and there is something of 
condescension in the deprecation, ‘ We 
have ne’er an actor here has mouth enough 
to tear language by the ears.” 

The Red Bull was the only theatre which 
survived the Roundhead domination. By 
stealth, and in constant fear of intrusion from 
the Puritan soldiery, dramatic performances 
of a crippled and debased description were 
continued; and at the Restoration this 
theatre was the first home of the drama on 
its return from exile. 

Whitelocke records that on December 20, 
1649, the stage-players at the Red Bull were 
apprehended by troopers, their clothes taken 
away, and themselves carried to prison.* On 
September 16, 1655, Jer. Bankes writes to 
Williamson: “ At the playhouse this week 
many were put to the rout by the soldiers, 
and had broken crowns ; the corporal would 
have been entrapped had he not been vigi- 
lant.” 

In a record of the Council proceedings of 
January 8th, 1655-6, we read among instruc- 
tions issued to Major-General Desborow, that 
he is to suppress all borse-races, cock-fighting, 
bear-baiting, stage-plays, or other unlawful 
assemblies, by seizing the persons met on 
such occasions. } 

The plays acted during this period were 
called drolls or farces. After the Restoration 
these were collected and published by Francis 
Kirkman. ‘The first edition was published 
1672—“ London: Printed by E. C. for 
Fras. Kirkman, next door to the Sign of the 
Princes Arms, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1672.” There were two parts, and in the 
following year these were published in one 
volume. Our illustration of the interior of 
the Red Bull is taken from the frontispiece 
to this curious book. ‘The title is, Ze 
Wits, or Sport upon Sport, being a Curious 
Collection of several Drols and Farees. 


* Memorials, ed. 1732, p. 4353 quoted, Hist. 
Dramatic Poet., ii. 47. 

t+ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1655, p. 336. 

t Lbzd., p. 103. 


The two chief drolls are “The Bouncing 
Knight, or the Robber Robbed,” taken from 
Shakespeare’s Henry JV., Part I., which 
comes first in the series, and “The Merry 
Conceited Humours of Bottom the Weaver,” 
from the Midsummer's Night's Dream. 

In his preface, Kirkman says—‘ When 
the publique theatres were shut up, and the 
actors forbidden to present us with any of 
their Tragedies, because we had enough of 
that in earnest, and Comedies, because the 
Vices of the Age were too lively and smartly 
represented ; then all that we could divert 
ourselves with were these humours and 
pieces of plays,” which were acted “by 
stealth, and under pretence of rope-dancing 
or the like; and these being all that was 
permitted us, great was the confluence of the 
Auditors ; and these small things were as 
profitable, and as great get-pennies to the 
Actors as any of our late-famed Plays. I 
have seen the Red Bull playhouse,” says 
Kirkman, “which was a large one, so full 
that as many went back for want of room as 
had entered; and as meanly as you may 
now think of these Drols, they were then 
acted by the best Comedians then and 
now in being; and I may say, by some 
that then exceeded all now living, by name, 


the incomparable Robert Cox, who was not 
only the principal Actor, but also the Con- 
triver and Author of most of these Farces. 
How have I heard him cryed up for his John 


Swabber and Simpleton the Smith! In 
which he being to appear with a large piece 
of Bread and Butter, I have frequently 
known several of the Female Spectators and 
Auditors to long for some of it: And once 
that well-known Natural, Jack Adams of 
Clerkenwell, seeing him with Bread and 
Butter on the Stage, and knowing him, cryed 
out, ‘Uz, uz, give me some, give me some,’ 
to the great pleasure of the audience.” We 
learn that Cox and his fellows went about 
the country acting their drolls, and Kirkman 
says they were exceedingly popular. He 
goes on to remark upon the advantage that 
the drolls entailed little expense in clothes, 
“which often were in great danger to be 
seized by the then Souldiers, who, as the Poet 
sayes, Linter the Red Coat, Exit Hat and 
Cloak, was very true, not only in the Audience 
but the Actors too, were commonly, not only 
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strip'd, but many times imprisoned, till they 
paid such ransom as the Souldiers should 
impose upon them, so that it was hazardous 
to Act anything that required any good 
Cloaths, instead of which painted Cloath 
many times served the turn to represent rich 
Habits.” 

It is curious to find that immediately after 
the Restoration the players were threatened 
with a continuation of persecution. In an 
order, dated at Whitehall, August 20, 1660, 
made by the King, and addressed to Sir 
William Wylde, Recorder of London, Sir 
Rich. Browne, Alderman, and other Justices 
of the Peace, his Majesty says that he is in- 
formed that companies assemble at the Red 
Bull Playhouse, St. John’s Street, at the 
Cockpit, Drury Lane, and at another in 
Salisbury Court, and perform profane and 
obscene plays, etc. The King therefore 
orders their rigorous suppression under penal- 
ties.* This order was probably a concession 
to the City authorities ; it did not hurt the 
players much, who now lifted up their heads 
and entered upon a prosperous time. In 
the following year, 1661, we find that Pepys 
visited the Red Bull. On March 23rd, there 
is the following entry in his diary: “To the 
Red Bull (where I had not been since plays 
come up again) up to the tireing room, where 
strange the confusion and disorder that there 
is among them in fitting themselves, especially 
here, where the clothes are very poore, and 
the actors but common fellows. At last into 
the pitt, where I think there was not above 
ten more than myself, and not one hundred 
in the whole house. And the play, which is 
called Adis Lost by Lust [by W. Rowley] 
poorly done; and with so much disorder, 
among others, in the musique-room the boy 
that was to sing a song, not singing it right, 
his master fell about his eares and beat him 
so, that it put the whole house in an uproare.” 
In a letter dated Queen’s College, July 4, 
we read: “The manner of the King’s re- 
ception is referred to the Dean of Salisbury 
and five others. The play is made by Dr. 
Llewellyn, but they are so in want of actors, 
that they fear being obliged to make use of 
the Red Bull players, now at Oxford.”t 
Kirkman refers to this visit of the players to 
the University in the preface quoted above. 


* Cal, State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, p. 196. 
+ lbid., 1661-2, p. 32. 
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On October 30, 1662, Pepys records an 
anecdote of Killigrew’s early connection with 
theatrical concerns at the Red Bull. The 
story was of “ Thos. Killigrew’s way of getting 
to see plays when he was a boy. He would 
go to the Red Bull, and when the man cried 
to the boys, ‘ Who will go and be the devil, 
and he shall see the play for nothing? then 
would he go in, and be a devil upon the 
stage, and so get to see plays.” 

Other theatres, superior to the Red Bull, 
were soon started by Killigrew and Davenant, 
and the Red Bull dropped into desuetude. 
When Davenant produced his Playhouse to 
be Let, in 1663, it was entirely abandoned. 
“The Red Bull,” he says, “stands empty for 
fencers: there are no tenants in it but 
spiders.” 





Che Ancient jarish of Coking. 
—<>———. 
By A. C. BICKLEY. 
Parr II. 

> ~< Be remaining manors within the 
ti Mem =parish may be dealt with with great 
< brevity, not so much because they 

are uninteresting or unimportant, as 
that they are much so bound up with the one 
whose history was sketched in the last article. 
Woking Church Manor and Advowson.— 
The land belonging to the church formed a 
separate manor of vast size, and was no 
doubt the land referred to in the grant of 
Offa in 796. At the time of the survey,* as 
well as in that of Edward the Confessor, this 
manor was held by Osbern, who was made 
Bishop of Exeter in 1072, and died in 
* The following is the entry in the Domesday 
Book :—‘‘Osbern the Bishop holdeth Wockinges. 
He held it in the time of Edward the Confessor. It 
was then rated for eight hides; at present, for three 
hides and a half. The arable land is nine carucates 
and a half. There is in demense one carucate and 
an half and twenty villans and six bordars with eight 
carucates and an half. There are three slaves: one 
mill of 30d. ; fourteen acres of meadow and wood- 
land yielding twenty-eight swine. This manor hath and 
hath had a custom in the King’s woods at Wockinges, 
z.c. the lord may have in these woods 120 swine 
without pasnage. Two men, Ansgot and Godefrid, 
hold the manor of the Bishop, each of them four 
hides. And the value of the whole in the time of 
King Edward and afterwards was £10. At present 
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1103. During the reign of Henry I. 
the tythes of Sutton (g.v.) were detached 
from it and given to the Priory of Lewes. 
Richard I. gave the advowson to Alan, Lord 
Basset of Wycomb, one of whose family 
transferred it to the Convent of Newark, at 
the dissolution of which convent the Rectory 
with its members became vested in the 
Crown, by whom it was retained till in 1609 
James I. granted it, with all its chapels and 
appurtenances, to “Francis Morrice and 
Francis Phelips, gent., of London . . . to be 
holden of the King, his heirs and successors, 
as of the manor of East Greenwich, by fealty 
only, in free and common socage, and not in 
chief, nor by knight’s service; rendering 
annually to the King, his heirs and successors, 
the sum of £19 6s."* This grant Manning 
considers to have been made in trust for Sir 
Francis Aungier, whose descendant, the Earl 
of Longford, in 1682, conveyed it to Maxi- 
milian Emily. 

The register of presentations is singularly 
complete from 1291, but presents no names 
of interest. One John Shaw by name was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1596, the 
justice of which he did not allow, as, accord- 
ing to an inscription in the church now de- 
stroyed, he considered himself vicar thirty-five 


years after his institution in 1588. The in- 
scription was “ Preefuit hic annos ter denos 
quinque Johannes Shaw, Pastor, quando 


The date seems to have 
He 


fabrica facta fuit.” 
been 1623 (Aubrey, vol. iii, p. 218). 
died in 1625 (see Wood. Ath. Ox.). 

Sutton was a large subsidiary manor of 
Woking. It is mentioned in the Domesday 
Book as being held by Robert Malet, the 
son of the Norman knight who was entrusted 
with the removal of Harold’s body from 
Senlac to Waltham (Dugdale, Barv., i. 111). 
This lord was at one time Grand Chamberlain 
of England, but his attachment to the fortunes 
of Robert of Normandy caused his banish- 
ment in 1102 and the escheature of his large 
estates to the Crown. At the time of the 
survey the manor was rated at 300 acres, 
although under the Confessor it had been 
rated at 500 acres: the woodland carried 
250 swine, and there was a small mill. 

After this forfeiture the King gave the 
manor and several others of the Malets’ estates 

* Manning, vol. i., p. 142. 


to his nephew, Stephen, Earl of Monteigne, 
who presented the tythes to the Prior and 
Convent of Lewes; and on his accession to 
the throne gave the manor to his natural son 
William, Earl of Warren, to whom they were 
confirmed by Henry II. This lord, however, 
dying without issue, the manor returned to 
the Crown, and Henry after a short time 
conferred it on the famous Urrice Ingenitor. 
This owner also dying childless, John gave 
it to Gilbert, Lord Basset, the then lord of 
Woking, with which manor it descended till 
1521, when Henry VIII. conferred it on Sir 
Richard Weston to hold by fealty, licensing 
him at the same time to impark 600 acres of 
meadow and pasture, fifty acres of wood and 
400 acres of waste land. Weston was a 
gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and after- 
wards Master of the Court of Wards, besides 
holding several other important offices. His 
only son Thomas, who was also a gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill in 1536 on account of his alleged 
criminal intercourse with Anne Boleyn. 
The land was disparked at some time prior 
to 1641, when Richard Weston, great-grand- 
son of this unlucky lord, sold a part of it— 
that situate in Clandon parish—to Sir Richard 
Onslow. To this lord, the trusted statesman 
and soldier of Mary and Elizabeth, it is 
generally believed the introduction of canals 
into England is due; and it was under his 
direction that a plan for rendering the river 
Wey navigable from the Thames to Guildford 
was carried out, a Bill to enable this being 
passed in 1651. He is also said to have 
been the first person who introduced clover 
into this country (A/agna Brit., vol. v.), and 
altogether he seems to have been a general 
benefactor. The manor continued in the 
possession of his family till 1782, when the 
owner, Miss Mary Weston, dying unmarried, 
bequeathed it to John Webbe of Sainsfield, 
Herefordshire, who thereupon assumed the 
name and arms of his benefactress. 

The manor-house which was built by Sir 
Richard Weston in the reign of Henry VIII., 
even in its mutilated condition—for a great 
part was burnt down during a visit of Queen 
Elizabeth—is one of the finest and oldest 
brick mansions in the kingdom. A descrip- 
tion, together with an account of the history 
of its owners, is given by Mr. Frederick 
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Harrison in vol. vii. of the Zransactions of the 
Surrey Archeological Society, to which I 
refer my readers, for to give a cursory, much 
less a satisfactory, notice of so curious a 
building would be without the limits of this 
article. 

“That part of the Tythes of Woking which 
accrued to the Manor of Sutton,” says Man- 
ning, “was detached from the body of the 
rectory and given to the Priory of Lewes in 
the time of King Henry I., when this manor 
was a member of the Honour of Eye (see 
Mon. Angl., ii. 908) and in possession of 
Stephen, Earl of Monteigne, and is the same 
that is called in our Taxation Books the 
portion of the Monks of Stoke, ze. that is of 
the Monks of Lewes who were possessed of 
the advowson of Stoke.” These tythes at 
some unascertained time reverted to Woking, 
and in 1382 were appropriated to the Priory of 
Newark (“De novo loco juxta Guildford”). At 
the dissolution they went with the tythes of 
Woking, when they were sold to Mr. John 
Vincent, of Beach Hill, in Mayford. 

There was anciently a chapel at Sutton, 
the vicar of Woking providing a chaplain to 
officiate thereat three days a week. Com- 
plaint was made to Bishop Wickham in 1381 
by the inhabitants that the vicar neglected to 
do this, and the Bishop had to threaten to 
excommunicate him unless he did. The 
chapel has now long since disappeared, and 
there is no evidence of the time when service 
ceased to be performed therein. 

Mayford was anciently held of the King by 
grand sergeantry, the service being the 
common one of attending or providing a 
person to attend the King in any of his wars 
within the realm for forty days, armed with a 
lance and a coat of mail. This was com- 
pounded for by a payment of 20s. a year. 
As mentioned in the account of Woking, 
Walter Fitz-Other was the first lord of whom 
we hear. In the reign of John, Geoffrey de 
Pourton held it (Zesta de Nevil) and he was 
succeeded by Robert de Pourton, who died 
during the following reign, when Henry de 
Kinton and Walter de Langeford, his heirs, 
received service. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Henry III. the sergeantry 
was purchased by Fulc, Lord Basset (see 
Woking), as appears from a survey taken in 
9 Edward I., where it is stated to be annexed 


to Woking and to have yielded 54s. rent. 
In 7 Edward I. the sheriff distrained on the 
land for the recovery of four years’ fine, due 
from Aliva, wife of Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, to whom it then belonged, and as 
on the attainder of Hugh, Earl of Winchester, 
in 20 Edward IL, it was forfeited to the 
Crown, it was granted’ with Woking to 
Edmund, Earl of Kent, since which time it 
has descended with that manor. 

Crastock or Bridley was a small manor, the 
Ioo acres comprising which Fulc, Lord 
Basset, Bishop of London, lord of the manor 
of Woking, purchased of the fee of Pirbright 
and annexed to his manor of Woking. It 
was occupied by sixteen villans, who paid 
16s. a year in lieu of all services. As late as 
1814 it was still subordinate to the lord of 
the manor of Pirbright, to whom it paid 2s. 
and a pound of pepper, the first notice of 
which payment is in the tenth year of Edward 
III. Atythe of 20d. was also paid to the 
rector of Pirbright, and it had a Court Baron 
which was held at Bridley Farm. The devo- 
lution of the manor is clearly traceable, but 
presents no points of interest. 

Cowshete is another small manor in what 
is now Pirbright parish ; it extends into the 
adjoining parish of Bisley—to the rectory of 
which it is annexed—and is held of the 
manor of Pirbright by the payment of a 
peppercorn. It got its name from a Thomas 
Couschete, who lived here in the reign of 
Richard II. The little that is known of its 
history is without interest. 

Twitching, Aubrey in his History of Surrey 
says, was a small manor which lay “ towards 
Chertsey ;” but as no other writer notices it, 
and no records remain which throw any light 
on either its situation or history, Aubrey is 
probably mistaken as to its existence. 

Brookwood, or Brocwud, was held in de- 
mesne by the Norman Kings of England with 
the rest of the manors of Woking, and under 
the name of the Honour of Brucwod, was 
afforested by Henry I. immediately after his 
accession to the Crown. Richard I. gave it 
with Woking to Alan, Lord Basset, and since 
then the two manors have descended together. 
In the survey of 9 Edward I. it is called a 
forinsec wood, and the pasture is said to be 
common, from which Manning deduces that 
it was not in the manor of Woking; and in 
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that of 20 Edward II. it is described as con- 
taining some 400 acres, and consisting of 
wood, waste and heath. In the Inquisition 
taken after the death of John, Earl of Kent, 
mention is made of a free chapel worth 4os. 
a year ; of this all trace has disappeared. It 
contains a modern house called the Her- 
mitage, which has replaced one of wood and 
stone, which Aubrey says was standing in 
his day, and which once belonged to the 
convent of Grey Friars at Guildford. This 
earlier house is mentioned under the name 
of the Hermitage of Brooke, or Brokewood, 
in the grant to Sir Edward Zouch of Woking, 
and is described as having a garden and 
several pastures, as well as eight acres of 
enclosed heath-ground, all charged with an 
annual rent or fee-firm which had been granted 
to Justinian Povey and Robert Morgan by 
letters patent in 6 James I. 

Pirbright, anciently Pirifrith, was, at the 
time of the general survey, a part of the 
manor and parish of Woking. Piri, Manning 
thinks, was possibly the name of some ancient 
proprietor, as it is the prefix of several names 
in the neighbourhood, as Piriford (Pirford) 
and Pirihill (a tything in Worplesdon, an 
adjoining parish). 

The first mention of itas a separate manor 
occurs in the Zesta de Nevil, where it is stated 
that Peter de Pirifrith held it by the service 
of half a knight’s fee of the Honour of Clare. 
Fulc Basset, Bishop of London, it will be 
remembered, purchased a hide of land from 
this fee to annex to Woking (see Crastock). 
In 30 Edward I., John Trenchard died seized 
of this manor, which is stated to have been 
then held by the service of one knight’s fee, 
and the survey then taken shows it to have 
been of the yearly value of £4 11s. 103d; 
another survey made in the same year, how- 
ever, returns it as being worth £6 14s. 114d., 
which shows that valuation was then as much 
a matter of guess-work as itis now. John 
Trenchard left an heir a minor, and the 
wardship seems to have been given to John 
de Drokenesford, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
for by Esch. 8 Edw. II., n. 38, he appears 
as the holder, and six years later is granted 
leave to enclose as much of the waste ground 
as he thinks proper. The manor seems to 
have been chiefly held by the lords of 
Woking, and in the reign of Edward IV. it 


became vested in the Crown, which held it 
till Henry VIII. granted it, in 1520, to Sir 
William Fitzwilliams — afterwards Earl of 
Southampton—for life. 

Its subsequent history can be clearly 
traced, but although it passed through many 
hands the record would have little in- 
terest. 

Pirford Manor was given by the Conqueror 
to the Abbey of Westminster. The grant 
runs: “William I. Rex Anglorum, Vice- 
comiti et omnibus ministris suis in Suthreia, 
salutem. Sciatis quia pro salute anime mee 
concedo Deo et S. Petro Westmonasterii, et 
Abbati G. viii. hides de manerio Piriford, 
que in dominio meo sunt infra forestan de 
Windlesores, quietas &4 modd semper et 
liberas a scoto, et ab omni mea consuetudine, 
et censu pecunie que Geld vocatur Anglice. 
Testibus W. Ep’o Dunelm, et I. Tailbosc, 
post descriptionem totius Anglie” (Manning’s 
Surrey, vol. i, p. 153). The grant was 
merely a confirmation of an older one, for in 
Domesday it is mentioned that “the Abbey 
itself holds Peliforde.” 

In the 7 Edward I. the abbey claimed the 
following, among other privileges, as belong- 
ing to their estates at Pirford and Horsell :— 
“That they and their tenants should be 
exempted from all amerciaments, scot and 


_geld, and all aids payable to the King and 


his Sheriff ; from all contribution to works or 
bridges and royal residences ; that they should 
be at liberty to take at pleasure out of the 
woods, without let or hindrance of the 
foresters or any other person whatsoever ; 
that the lands, purprestures, and assarts, of 
them and their tenants, should be quit of all 
waste, regard and view of forests, and of all 
things to them pertaining. Moreover that 
they should be exempted from tolls in all 
markets and fairs, have a prison on their 
demense, attachment, execution of judgment, 
return of writs, and free warren throughout 
the same.”* 

= On the surrender of the estates of the 
abbey in 1540, the manor became vested in 
the Crown, which held it till Mary granted it 
in 1558 to the refounded monastery at Shene: 
on the dissolution of this religious house, 
which happened within twelve months from 
the grant, it of course reverted to the Crown. 

* Quoted by Manning, vol. i., p. 153- 
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Elizabeth granted it to Edward, Earl of Lin- 
coln, the Lord High Admiral, for life, but 
the exact year is uncertain.* After his 
decease it came into the hands of John 
Wolley, who is recorded as having held his 
first court here in 1590. John Wolley, who 
was afterwards knighted, was, it will be re- 
membered, Latin Secretary to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Although he was, Manning says, a 
layman, he was made prebend of Compton- 
Dundon in 1569, and Dean of Carlisle in 
1578. He died in 1595, and was succeeded 
by his onlyson, Francis, who was born in 1583, 
and died when twenty-seven, without issue. 
The manor, by virtue of a feoffment, now 
descended to Sir Arthur Mainwaring, of Ight- 
field, Salop, who sold it in 1590 to Rupert 
Parkhurst, citizen and alderman of London, 
and in 1635 Lord Mayor. This owner's 
family retained it till 1676-7, when they sold it 
to Denzil Onslow, member for Guildford in 
the first Parliament of George I., in whose 
family it still remains. 

The manor has both a Court Leet and a 
Court Baron : at the former was appointed a 
constable and ale-taster for each of the four 
tythings of Pirford, Horsell, Sythwood, and 
Woodham. 


CusToMS OF THE MANORS OF WOKING, 
PIRBRIGHT, AND PIRFORD. 

Our knowledge of the more ancient cus- 
toms of the manor of Woking is chiefly 
derived from the different surveys which took 
place upon the manor changing hands, and 
the fullest list we could make would be very 
incomplete. The survey in 9 Edward I. 
merely records the services to have been 
worth £2 os. 4d. annually, after the cost of 
board had been deducted, and the survey of 
20 Edward II. is hardly more explicit. It 
states that sixteen were bound to carry out 
the lord’s manure, sixteen had to plough half 
an acre of land both at spring-time and in the 
winter, and twenty-four had to weed the lord’s 
corn ; and that all the customary tenants had 
to mow 203 acres of the lord’s meadow, and 
to make and carry the hay into his grange. 
Only the second of these services is valued, 
the rest the tenants neither compounding for 
nor performing. In 1331 the value of the 

* Camden says he built a mansion-house here ; this 
is now destroyed. 





services was £3 2s. 74d. per annum; after 
the death of John, Earl of Kent, at ten only, 
on account of there being fewer tenants, and 
at the time of the grant to Sir Edward Zouch 
at £9 13s. 10d. : 

Sir Edward had a number of disputes with 
his tenants respecting the customs of the 
manor, which in the end had to be decided 
in the Exchequer in 1633. The decision of 
the Court was : 

1. The fines are declared to be uncertain 
and arbitrary. 

2. The copyholders may take timber of 
oak, ash, and elm growing on their copy- 
holds, for repairing and amending the same, 
and all necessary bootes to be spent and used 
on their copyhold tenements by view of the 
lord, or his bailiff, according to the assize of 
the forest and not otherwise ; but not to take 
timber on one copyhold to be used on 
another. 

3. If several copyholds be passed by one 
surrender, several fines or heriots (being 
heriotable) shall be paid, and several copies 
thereof made. 

4. If a copyholder surrender part of his 
copyhold which is heriotable, heriots shall be 
paid for such parcels so surrendered. 

5. As to digging and taking turfs, heath, 
fern, loam, gravel, clay, and ragstones on the 
waste, the lord is entreated by the court to 
let the tenants have the same in reasonable 
manner, and in places convenient by assign- 
ment, as aforesaid, and according to the 
assize of the forest, without entering into the 
coverts and layers of his Majesty’s deer 
there. 

6. If any copyholder die, his heir being 
within age, the custody of the body and land 
of such heir shall be committed by the lord 
to the next of kindred to the heir, to whom 
the land cannot descend, he being a fit per- 
son, at a reasonable fine, and upon reason- 
able security, the lord not to exceed the rates 
formerly used, 

7. As to the rest of the customs and 
usages pretended by the tenants, the bill is 
dismissed. 

Within the manor of Pirbright the custom- 
works, according to a survey taken in 1574, 
were : 

1. They must mow, make, and carry for 
the lord two acres and an half of grass in 
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Law Mead, the bounds whereof do appear in 
the same meadow. 

2. They must have, for mowing the same 
grass, 15d. only; for making the hay, 12d. ; 
for carrying it into the barn, 12d.; and must 
be paid as soon as they have done their 
work. 

3. The lord must find them a man to 
mow before them, as well in corn as grass. 

4. They must reap the lord’s wheat and 
rye for meat and drink only till it be done: 
and when they have reaped two drifts they 
must have their breakfasts in the field. And 
if they want either meat or drink, they must 
go to the lord’s fold, and take the best wether 
he hath, saving his bell-wether. 

5. They must carry the same corn into the 
barn, and mow it (lay it in the mow): and, 
if the carriage find them but till noon, they 
shall have 6d. only; if until the afternoon, 
12d., and nothing else. 

6. The same tenants must also mow, make, 
and carry all the lord’s somertilth, viz., barley 
and oats, having for their hire 12d. only, if 
they work in the afternoon ; if but the fore- 
noon, 6d., and so for every sort of grain. 

7. They must work but one kind of grain 
in a day ; and that day that they mow or reap 
they neither bind nor carry. Mowing or 
reaping is a day’s work; binding, another ; 
and carrying, the third. 

8. Upon warning being given them to 
come, they shall come to work within an 
hour after sun-rising, and so continue all the 
day or till that day’s work be done. 

9. They do not work with the lord two 
days together, but one day with the lord and 
the second day for themselves. And if the 
lord like not the first day because he pre- 
supposeth it will be no harvest-day, they 
shall go home, and not come again before 
the third day ; and so they do with all their 
works. 

10. The same tenents must likewise carry 
the lord’s stable-dung and stable-dung that is 
spitter (sic) deep, or more. If they work till 
afternoon they shall have 12d. If they make 
an end before noon, but 6d. 

11. They must have a dinner with the lord 
at Christmas. 

The curious permission given to take the 
best wether, was a provision against the lord 
being niggardly in the matter of meat and 


drink. The work performed varied accord- 
ing to the size of the holdings, the smallest 
only finding a reaper, the larger a mower, 
two reapers, a cart and a loader, or a mower, 
two reapers, and two pitchers. 

The customs within the manor were : 

1. The owner must drive the cart, and he 
must have a pitcher from above. 

2. In carrying of dung every tenent 
charged therewith must bring his own dung- 
pot (sic). . 

3. There are kept in this manor, Court 
Leet and Court Baron. 

4. Every tenent and copyholder shall pay 
unto the lord, upon every alienation or death 
of the tenent, his best beast for an heriott, 
and shall fine at the lord’s will. 

5. All and every tenent may compound 
with his cattle, in the commons of his manor 
and in the woods, sans nombre. 

6. If any tenent fell any timber tree upon 
his copyhold without assignment, he shall 
forfeit his estate. 

7. The tenents must have timber, for the 
amending of their houses by assignment. 

8. The eldest son shall inherit his father’s 
copyhold lands ; but the father may surrender 
the use of to which child he listeth. 

g. If a surrender be delivered into the 
hands of any tenents, and they present it not 
within one year and a day, or at the next 
Court of the Lords, the surrender is void. 

10. The widow of any tenent dying seized 
of any copyhold land, shall have no widow’s 
bench (free-bench), nor any part of the hus- 
band’s copyhold, unless she be fined in with 
her husband in his copy. 

11. If there be no son the eldest daughter 
shall have the copyhold. 

The customs of Pirford according to the 
rental and customary of the Abbot of West- 
minster in 13 Edward IV. were as follows: 

1. That all the customary tenants of the 
same are bound to rebuild and sustain by 
their labour, from material furnished by the 
lord, 47 feet of his stabling, 50 feet of 
Oxstall, and two heads of the grange, being 
a moiety of the whole grange in length on the 
north side. And this work is valued at 2s. a 
year each. 

2. That every acre of arable land in the 
same is worth 4d. a year, and every acre of 
meadow 3s., and every acre of pasture 3d. 
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3. Every customary tenant, holding a 
quarter of a virgate of land, or more, shall 
serve the office of Bailiff, if the lord appoint 
him : and, in that case, shall be quit of his 
rent stallage and other works and customs 
incident to customary lands; and shall re- 
ceive of the lord one quarter of white wheat 
in autumn, and shall have one horse at the 
keeping of the lord in winter, while he shall 
be in the lord’s business, and pasture in the 
meadow of Wachelesham for the same in 
summer. 

4. That the customary tenants there shall 
mow the lord’s meadow, and shall receive of 
the lord 7s. 8d. and five cart-loads of fire- 
wood. 

5. That every customary tenant, who owes 
any arrears of work, shall perform one 
arrearage at Guldeford or Stanes, or Hamme, 
or Kingeston, with his horse. The value of 
his work is one halfpenny farthing. But if 
he perform the arrearage, he shall receive of 
the lord one halfpenny. 


TIMES OF PAYMENT. 


Rents and impositions for customary 
services, at St. Thomas, Whitsuntide, and 
Michaelmas : 


Tallage at Michaelmas. 

Peter-pence at Lammas. 

Rents in white wheat at Martinmas. 
Pannage at Martinmas, 


The services are valued as follows: 


d. 
Damming the water, to overflow the lord’s 

meadows, once inthe year . : - Of 
Mowing the meadows for three half- -days é « 3 
Spreading the hay for the same number of days. 1! 
Cocking the hay for two half-days a os 
Stacking the hay one half-day . - Of 
Stacking the corn one half-day . ° ° -s 
Arrearage of work . . o} 

These services might be performed or com- 
pounded for at the above rate : 

d. 

Thrashing the corn for halfaday . I 
Thrashing _ winnowing white wheat, for every 

two hurdles . 08 
Reaping and binding white wheat, for every half- 

acre. ‘ 
Reaping and binding ‘cats, ‘for every rood . 
Filling of dung-cart, for every two days . 
Carrying and spreading of dung, for every two 

da 


Pioaaieg. and harrowing, at sowing “white 
wheat and oats, each half-acre S ‘ 

For making every hurdle . 

Cutting of wood, for every half- -day 


These last-mentioned services are com- 
pounded for by the tenants at 4os. a year, to 
be paid by all the tenants which are liable: 


d. 
Carriage of hay for every single day . “ 4 3 
Carriage of grain for every single day ‘ 2 
Mending the inclosure of the lord’s pats every 

26 feet . : . 13 
These might be performed or compounded 
for. 

I have been unable to discover anything 
about the customs of the other manors with- 
in the parish, except that the tenants of 
Crastock compounded for all services by the 
annual payment of a shilling each, 


Crs 
Is Wr. Freeman Accurate ? 


——~ 
Part III. 


Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum 
Quam aut aquila, aut serpens Epidaurus? At tibi 
contra 
Evenit, inquirant vitia ut tua rursus et illi. 
HORACE (Satires, i. 3, 26-9). 


Strike deep, Goth, Vandal, Frank, and Hun, 
Your hour at last i is come ! 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN (Miscellaneous Poems). 


“Panat is wonderful,” says Mr. Freeman, 
EBs | in a memorable essay,* “how 
yi} «many of the absurd tales which 
fill the pages of Sir Bernard 
Burke may be at once cast to the winds by the 
simple process of turning to Domesday.” Let 
us apply this same “simple process” to the 
work of the Professor himself, selecting for 
that purpose a passage in the heart of the 
Norman Conquest, relating to that period 
which he has made his own, that “ period in 
which” he himself reminds us, he is, of 
course, “most at home.” + 
We are. told by Mr. Freeman that it was, 
“no doubt,” when William marched on 
Exeter (1 068), that 
Dorchester, Bridport, Wareham, and Shaftesb 
underwent that fearful harrying, the result of which 
is recorded in Domesday. Bridport was utterly 
ruined ; not a house seems to have been able to pay 
taxes at the time of the survey. At Dorchester, the 
old Roman settlement, the chief town of the shire, 





* 6 Pedigrees and — -makers” (Contem- 
porary Review, June, 1877). 
+ Ibid, p. 14. 
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only a small remnant of the houses escaped destruc- 
tion. (On the details see Appendix K,) These facts 
(ste) are signs, etc., etc.* 

Alas! the Domesday which records such 
“facts” is a Domesday Survey known to the 
Regius Professor alone. Indeed, one might 
be tempted to apply to this passage Mr. 
Freeman’s graceful description of the state- 
ments of a brother historian,t “the whole 
business is pure moonshine,” if it were not 
that, almost in the same breath, he com- 
plained of his victim’s language as being 
“ familiar almost to slang.” 

To refute Mr. Freeman’s “facts” on 
Bridport, “there is nothing to be done,” in 
his own words, “but to turn to the proper 
place in the great Survey.”{ Domesday 
knows nothing of this “fearful harrying.” 
Domesday knows nothing of this “utter ruin.” 
Domesday never tells us that not a single 
house could pay taxes at the time of the 
Survey. On the contrary, it tells us that 
five-sixths of the houses in the town could 
and did “ pay taxes,” and of the remaining 
sixth it tells us neither that they were de- 
stroyed, nor even that they were uninhabited, 
but merely that those who dwelt in them 
were too poor to contribute their share 
towards the geld! Can he who appeals “to 
the law and to the testimony,”§ he who is 
ever sending us to “that great record from 
which there is no appeal,” || have here trusted 
to a faulty memory or to a too vivid and 
fertile imagination? Nay, it is only, as he 
has observed of another, that he is “ unable 
to construe his Latin,”{ or, to quote his criti- 
cism of yet another historian, that he has not 
read his Domesday “with common care,” ** 
For what does the Survey tell us? In 
Bridport “T.R.E. erant cxx domus.... 
Modo sunt ibi c domus et xx sunt ita desti- 
tute quod qui in eis manent geldum solvere 
non valent” (75). It needs no expert to 


* Norm. Cong., iv. 151 (‘*SECOND EDITION, 
REVISED”). N.B. The only difference in the “ re- 
vised” edition is that ‘‘ Domesday, 100,” is given as 
the authority instead of “ Appendix K.” 

+ Mr. Rule. 

t Cont. Rev., p. 17. 

§ Office of the Historical Professor. 

|| Cont. Rev. (ut supra). 

I *‘ The editor [of the Annales Cambria] seems in 
many places unable either to read his manuscript, or 
to construe his Latin.” —-W. Rufus, ii, 1, 

** Of Professor Pearson (ut znfra). 


interpret this entry. ‘ Everyone who knows 
his Domesday”* can interpret it for himself, 
Its construction is simple: its meaning is 
clear. Only by ignoring the second “sunt,” 
and by hurriedly taking “c domus et xx” 
for “cxx domus” (such a rendering in the 
case of Wareham would leave not a house 
standing) could the plain sense of this passage 
be so flagrantly misrepresented. Mr. Freeman 
“ cannot help noticing the strange perversion 
of the story of Swegen,” which is found in 
the pages of Lingard.t No “perversion” 
could be stranger than that which represents 
Bridport, on the authority of Domesday, as 
the greatest sufferer among the Dorset towns, 
when it is distinctly proved by Domesday 
itself to have suffered incomparably the least, 
and indeed to have relatively escaped scathe- 
less, not a house being there recorded as 
destroyed, while the destruction of houses in 
the other three towns was from thirty to sixty . 
per cent. ! 

But we have still the “fact” about Dor- 
chester : 

At Dorchester, the old Roman settlement, the 

chief town of the shire, only a small remnant of the 
houses escaped destruction. (On the details see 
Appendix K.) 
Now Dorchester, in the first place, was at 
this period not “the chief town of the shire.” 
For size, it was much exceeded both by 
Shaftesbury and Wareham; in status, it was 
certainly not the shire-town, for that dignity 
was enjoyed by Wareham, not only the most 
populous of the four, but a royal residence, 
the seat of the sheriff, and the urban abode 
of the Thegns of the shire. But turning to 
the “small remnant” of the houses, we learn 
with surprise, on an inspection of the Survey, 
that there were eighty-eight houses standing, 
as against the hundred and seventy-two of 
King Edward’s day. As there would seem 
to be some discrepancy between these figures 
and the above “small remnant,” we seek, 
with no little curiosity, for “the details” in 
Appendix K. From Appendix K we are 
referred to the succeeding volume, where we 
at length glean, from another Appendix, 
that 


At Dorchester, out of a hundred and seventy-two 
houses, no less than a hundred and twenty-eight were 





* English Towns and Districts, 194. 
+ Norm. Cong. (2nd ed.), ii. 630. 
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‘ penitus destructze a tempore Hugonis vicecomitis 
usque nunc, 

Alas! Mr. Freeman is here, indeed, caught 
in flagrante delicio, The entry in the Survey 
for Dorchester is as clear as that for Brid- 
port: “In Dorcestré T.R.E. erant clxxii 
domus .. . . Modo sunt ibi quater xx et 
viii domus et c penitus destructe.” If Mr. 
Freeman’s rendering of the Bridport entry 
implied almost incredible haste and careless- 
ness, what shall be said of such a case as 
this? Only by utterly ignoring the “quater,” 
could “ quater xx et viii” (#.¢. 88) be read as 
“twenty-eight,” and, even then, in order to 
evolve Mr. Freeman’s “hundred and twenty- 
eight,” further violence must be done to the 
text, by supposing that the methodic scribe 
wrote “twenty and eight and a hundred”! 
Yet all this Mr. Freeman has done, and that 
Survey to which he appeals so loudly is itself 
the evidence of the fact. And the strange 
thing is that not orily has Mr. Eyton proved 
scrupulously correct, as we might expect, in 
each instance, but even Ellis, whose work 
Mr. Freeman had before him, might have 
saved him from his errors by the perfect 
accuracy, both at Bridport and at Dorchester, 
of his own figures.* After this, it is difficult 
to repress a smile at the lofty tone assumed 
by Mr. Freeman, as he thus dismisses the 
work : 

The well-known Introduction’ by Sir Henry Ellis 
has its use till something better appears, but it 2s far 
Srom being up to the present standard of historical 
scholarship. 

I might point to another striking instance 
in which Mr. Freeman, there also, has come 
to grief over his Domesday, and when we 
learn that, there also, he might have been 
saved from error had he but allowed himself 
to be guided by Ellis, it may occur to us 
that he must here have unconsciously iden- 
tified “the present standard of historical 
scholarship ”—with his own. 

Thus do we test Mr. Freeman’s work by 
what he describes as “the truest of tests 
... the infallible touchstone of Domesday.” t 
For, as he himself so truly observes : 

The test is sure; the test is easy; the certain 


evidence which in earlier or later times can some- 
times not be had . . . can be had in the days of King 





* Introduction to Domesday (1833-46), ii. 439. 
+ Norm. Cong., Vv. 733. 
t Cont. Rev, (ut supra). 

VOL, XIV, 


William by a process almost as easy as looking out a 
word in a dictionary.* 

I only wish that considerations of space 
would allow me to show that these are no 
isolated instances, and that I have not acted 
unfairly in making the use of them that I 
have. Others, if wanted, are forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, to the query which heads this 
paper I reply as before, in the words of 
Shillingford : “I seide nay, and proved hit 
by Domesday.” 

To the Regius Professor “the truest of 
tests” has proved as fatal as the pebble 
from the brook to the Goliath of an older 
Philistia. 

It is but a step from Domesday to Dane- 
geld ; for, as Mr. Freeman himself observes, 
“the payment and nonpayment of the geld 
are matters which appear on every page of 
the Survey ; and it is perhaps not too much 
to say that the formal, immediate cause of 
taking the Survey was to secure its full and 
fair assessment.” Remembering, then, this 
close connection of the Danegeld with that 
Survey which, Mr. Freeman tells us, “ is one 
of the main sources of my history,” we 
might expect that at least on the Danegeld his 
statements would bear investigation. 

But what do we find? We first read : 

It is commonly assumed, with great probability, 

but without direct proof, that the Danegeld of Domes- 
day is the same as the “ mycel gyld” recorded in the 
Peterborough Chronicle to have been laid on by Wil- 
liam in the winter Gemot of 1083-1084.§ 
We next read of this “ mycel gyld” that it 
was “a tax of seventy-two pennies on every 
hide of land in the kingdom ”||—a statement 
strictly accurate, for which the references are 
given. Lastly, we read as follows : 


I am now fully convinced that both the great tax of 
two (séc) shillings on the hide Jaid on by the Con- 
queror in 1083-4 (see vol. iv., p. 685), and also that 
which followed the Survey (see vol. iv., p. 696), was 
strictly a Danegeld. Bishop Richard (Déalogus de 





* Cont. Rev.,p. 17. 

+ Norm. Cong, v. 4. 

t Lbid., v. 734. 

§ Vol. ii. (“second edition, revised”), p. §99. In 
the “third edition, revised (1877),” this passage 
reads: ‘* The Danegeld of 1083-4 is commonly looked 
on as the revival of the tax now taken off by Edward” 
(p. 616). The change is unimportant for my purpose, 
as I assail neither passage. 

|| Zbzd., vol. iv. és. 

4] “Twa and hundseofenti peanega” (Chronicle) ; 
** sex solidi” (Florance). 
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Scaccario, 195) reckons the Danegeld at the same sum 
of two (szc) shillings on each hide.* 

That is to say that Mr. Freeman, after having 
himself stated the tax at séx shillings on the 
hide, with his authorities for that statement, 
deliberately gives it at ‘wo shillings, referring 
for that figure to the passage in which he had 
shown it to be six/ And observe, that we 
have here to do with no “ printer’s error ;” for 
Mr. Freeman goes on to compare this rate 
with “ the same sum of /wo shillings on each 
hide” in the Dialogus. Such amazing care- 
lessness, such reckless contradiction, might 

well seem incredible. + 

Nor is this all. Mr. Freeman is also “ fully 
convinced ” that the tax ‘‘ which followed the 
Survey ” (see vol. iv., p. 696) “ was strictly a 
Danegeld.” For this conviction, however, he 
gives us no reasons. For it there is, indeed, 
no evidence. Against it there is surely con- 
vincing evidence. In the first place, the 
money then raised is spoken of as “ sceatt,” 
not as “ geld,” which latter is the term used 
for the tax of 1083-4, and also, as Mr. Free- 
man himself observes, in the Survey itself, 
for Danegeld.{ In the second place, this 
same “sceatt” is distinctly described as no 
tax, but as the proceeds of fines and for- 
feitures which, in Mr. Freeman’s own words, 
were wrung “from men by false accusations. ”§ 
And in the third, a year or two later, we find 
this same word, “ scotum,” similarly used, to 
denote extortion. Among the concessions of 
William Rufus (we are told) on his accession, 
he “ omnem injustum scotum interdixit.”|| 

And, further, the above identification 
becomes stranger still when we find that 
though Mr. Freeman pronounces | this 
“sceatt” to have been as “‘ strictly a Dane- 
geld” as the “mycel gyld” of 1083-4, yet 
he ignores and wholly overlooks the “ micel 
gyld ” of 1067, though the expression “ sette,” 

* Norm. Congq., v. 883 (1876). 

+ For the sake of clearness, I here append the two 
passages side by side : 

The King [midwinter, 1083-4] _I am now fully convinced 
laid a tax of seventy-two that the great tax of two shil- 
pennies on every hide of land mgs on the hide laid on by 
in the kingdom.—iv. 685. the Conqueror in 1083-4 (see 

vol. iv., p. 685).—v. 883. 

+ Vol. v., p. 884. 

§ Vol. iv., p. 606. The Chronicle runs, in Mr. 
Freeman’s version, “ where he might have any charge 
to bring against them, whether with right or other- 
wise. 

|| Symeon of Durham. 


then used (“se kyng seé/e micel gyld”), is, 
if anything, even more expressive of a re- 
gular tax than the “let beodan” of 1083-4, 
and that he similarly ignores the most im- 
portant imposition of that “ geld exceeding 
stiff” which the Conqueror “laid on men” 
immediately on obtaining the Crown (1066).* 
And yet he has himself quoted and com- 
mented on.the passages in question in their 
place.t We must, therefore, I think, attri- 
bute to Mr. Freeman the fact that even 
Dr. Stubbs himself has overlooked the 
“ elds” in question, for he assigns to 1084 
the first imposition of a tax by the “Con- 
queror, and quotes Mr. Freeman’s Vorman 
Conquest among his authorities for that 
statement. t 

I brought forward, at the Domesday Con- 
gress, my views on this question, pointing 
out that they were directly opposed to Mr. 
Freeman’s (and, consequently, to that of Dr.» 
Stubbs), and giving record evidence in sup- 
port of my assertion that on this very im- 
portant historical fact his statements were 
fundamentally wrong. 

But we cannot stop even here. For we 
read, lastly, as follows : 

Six shillings on every hide of land was the regular 
amount as fixed by the last taxation of the Conqueror ; 
the taxation which the great Survey had enabled the 
Conqueror to levy with a regularity and certainty 
unknown before. (See vol. iv., pp. 685, 696, and 
App. QQ.)$ 

Here we have (1) the amount given as six 
shillings, with a reference to ‘ Appendix 
QQ,” in this same volume, where it is care- 
fully given at ¢wo ; (2) the “sceatt” of 1086 
(extorted “ by false accusations”) described 
as “the last taxation of the Conqueror,” 
whereas, as we have seen, it was not “ taxa- 
tion” at all, “last” or otherwise; (3) this 

* See Norman Conquest, ii. 599, where Mr. Free- 
man implies that the Danegeld is not mentioned, under 
the Conqueror, till 1083. Seealso the above quotation 
(v. 883), omitting all mention of these ‘‘gelds” of 
1066 and 1067. 

+ Lbid., iv. 128. 

t Const. Hist., i. 278-9. The view held by this 
eminent historian is that the only ‘‘ extraordinary re- 
venue” of the English Crown at the time was the 
Danegeld. This, he holds, was first ‘‘imposed” by 
the Conqueror in 1084. Now, by his own definition 
of the “‘ ordinary revenue,” the “ gyld” of 1067 must 
be excluded from it. Therefore, on his own showing, 
it must have been Danegeld. Q. E. D. 

§ Norm, Congq., v., pp» 439-449. 
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regularity and certainty unknown before” 
the Survey, whereas it was exactly on the 
contrary, essentially an #vregular and wacer- 
tain exaction (see the Chronicle), differing 
wholly from the Danegeld, which had, as we 
know, been levied at the regular and cer- 
tain rate of so many shillings on the hide.* 
(4) The amount of six shillings on the hide, 
described as “ fixed by the last taxation of 
the Conqueror ” (é.¢., this “ sceatt ” of 1086 +), 
whereas there is no evidence that the Dane- 
geld was ever “fixed” at six shillings at all 
(still less that it was fixed by this irregular 
“sceatt ”), or even that so heavy (‘“‘ hefelic ”) 
a rate was ever exacted, save in the levy of 
1083-4. Again, as Mr. Freeman has himself 
shown, when the Danegeld next appears, it 
is two shillings on the hide.t 

Finally, Mr. Freeman may be fairly asked 
on what possible ground he transformed the 
irregular exactions of 1086 into a uniform 
tax, and how he further knows that tax to 
have been “fixed” at six shillings on the 
hide? For it is absolutely certain that this 
statement is based on an incredible muddle 
of his own.§ I will not say of him, as he has 
said of Professor Pearson, that 

We simply see that he has not read his Chronicles 

- with common care.|| 

But I must ask him to refer to the passage 
he has quoted from the Chronicle (1086), 


* See the ** Gheld Rolls” of 1083-4. 

+ ‘ William’s last tax,” as it is styled in the head- 
line of iv. 697. 

In the “ Dialogus de Scaccario,” wt supra. 

But we have more direct evidence in the earliest re- 
maining Pipe-Rolls (31 Hen. I. and 2 Hen. II.), in 
which it duly figures at that amount, evidence, 
I may add, which admirably confirms the specific 
statement of Henry of Huntingdon. 

§ Here again, for the sake of clearness, I append 
the passages side by side: 


same “sceatt” described as levied “‘ with a 





He had yet to mark his last 
days in England by one more 
act of fiscal oppression. He 
did after his wont, the chroni- 
cler tells us; he gathered 
‘* mickle scot of his men where 
he might have any charge to 
bring against them, whether 
with right or otherwise.” Here 
is another step in the down- 
ward course. William had 
now sunk to wring money from 
men by false accusations.— 
ly, 696. 


That [tax] which followed 
the Survey (see vol. iv., p. 696) 
was strictly a Danegeld..... 
Six shillings on every hide of 
land was the regular amount 
as fixed by the last taxation of 
the Conqueror, the taxation 
which the great Survey had 


- enabled the Conqueror to levy 


with a regularity and certainty 
unknown before (see vol. iv., 
Ppp. 685, 696, and App. QQ).— 
V+ 439°440, 883. 


‘* Look here, upon this picture, and on this !” 


|| Fortnightly Review (New Series), iii. 403. 









and to see how absolutely inconsistent it is 
with that construction which he would place 
upon it. © 

In fact, the Professor's dealings with the 
Danegeld, under the Conqueror, might be 
thus concisely described. He has recorded 
unhesitatingly a geld where gelds are not 
mentioned, and where gelds are distinctly 
mentioned he has failed to perceive the fact. 
In one case, and in one only, he has, indeed, 
detected a Danegeld, but only (by sheer 
inaccuracy) to record it at the wrong figure, 
after the authorities themselves had carefully 
given him the right one. 

The thought that will probably occur to 
my readers, after thus tracing the dealings 
of the Regius Professor with the Danegeld, 
is that which occurred to Mr. Freeman him- 
self, when treating of his own predecessor : 

The wanderings of smaller writers will not seem 
wonderful when we read the strange and contradictory 
statements made by Sir Francis Palgrave.* 

Lastly, there is no such authority on the 
subject as that to which Mr. Freeman refers 
(“‘ Pegge’s Short Account of Danegeld: Lon- 
don, 1756 ”),t the treatise in question being 
written by Philip Carteret Wd. I hope that 
this correction may save others from the 
trouble which the error cost to me. 

It will now have been seen that even those 
corrections for which I have had space in 
this paper will render it needful that Mr. 
Freeman should re-write a portion of his 
work. Whether, and how, I shall continue 
to enlighten him on the period which he has 
made his own, whether I shall show him 
where he has been inaccurate, or where he 
has failed to understand his authorities, must 
depend on the treatment these corrections 
receive. Willthey be dulyacknowledged in the 
n™ edition of his work, or will the errors be 
tacitly dropped, ‘‘ without note or comment,” 
and the curious inquirer be informed by 
some youthful and ardent henchman that 
the Professor has, of course, detected his 
errors since the appearance of that “second 
edition,” which had merely been “ revised” 
at his hands? 

J. H. Rounp. 
* Norm. Congq., iii. 672. 
+ Lbid., ii. 599. 
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THE DOGE'S ESTABLISHMENT AND MEDIA:VAL TAXATION. 





Che Doge’s Establishment and 
Wedixval Caration at Cenice. 


By W. Carew Haz itt. 
a 

CCORDING to the so-often-quoted 
coronation oath of 1229, the Doge 
was then entitled to 2,800 dive di 
‘ piccoli=930 ducats of gold a year 
during his tenure of office, payable quarterly, 
in addition to certain tributes from depen- 
dencies in money or kind of not incon- 
siderable value. Among other items, the 
first magistrate was entitled to the proceeds 
of the tax on crawfish, and to two-thirds of 
the duty charged on apples imported from 
Lombardy and cherries from Treviso. The 
amount, however, was found insufficient ; it 
was successively raised to 3,000, 4,000, and 
5,200 dire di piccolt, at which last figure it 
stood in 1328. This money, designed to 
meet the ordinary current expenses of the 
Crown, was deposited in the coffers of the 
Procurators of St. Mark to the credit of the 
Doge and his Council, who drew upon it as 
occasion might require. 5,200 lire were 
equivalent to about 1,730 ducats or £865. 
But in calculating the enhanced grant the 
gradual decline in the buying power is of 
course not to be forgotten. 

But while there was a disposition to place 
the expenditure of the Doge on a liberal 
footing, the Republic took early measures to 
guard the revenue against encroachment and 
abuse. With certain distinct reservations, 
all taxes, fines, dues, indemnities for homi- 
cide and battery, eightieths, fortieths, the pro- 
ceeds from the fish-market and the shambles, 
save the fish for the palace on Thursdays, 
from the cart or carriage-tax (caraticum) of 
Verona,* the duty on firewood} (arbora- 
ticum) from the Anconese, and the income 

* The duty levied on carts and carriages imported 
from the Veronese into the Dogado. The carriage 
was an evolution from the cart, and the gradual 
transition is readily traced by a comparison of old 
engravings. Even the splendid early hunting-equipage 
appointed for a great French lady, which we see in 
Lacroix, has not parted with all the indications of its 
humble origin ; and there is a curious anecdote of the 
rough old lawyer who, desirous of speaking with 
Queen Elizabeth as she was riding on a journey, 
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shouted out to the coachman, ‘‘Stop thy cart, good 


fellow ; stop thy cart.” 
+ Corresponding to the modern coal-dues. 





of the Salt Office, were to be exempt from 
the interference of the Executive.* 

A further point, in which the Constitution 
showed itself precociously strict, with at the 
same time a certain proneness to Oriental 
influence, was the reception of presents. 
Not only the Doge himself, but the Dogaressa 
and their children on arrival at full age, 
were required to make oath that they would 
decline, or surrender within three days to the 
common chamberlain, any gifts from subjects 
of the Republic or others, save flowers, plants, 
rose-water, balsam, and sweet herbs, or, where 
they were for the service of the household, 
cooked viands and wine, poultry and game. 
This prohibition was withdrawn or suspended, 
however, when a wedding was celebrated at 
the palace of any member of the reigning 
family. 

A carefully organized scheme of fiscal 
economy became, as Venice developed itself, 
a first need. We have seen on all sides, as 
we have looked back, the same long-abiding 
failure to make commensurate provision for 
political and social requirements. The 
earlier centuries saw contentedly and pas- 
sively the mechanism of the Government 
conducted by feudal tribute or benevolences, 
forced labour and private munificence ; these 
were in the room, as they were of the nature, 
of direct taxation. The only ancient system 
of excise, before the Salt Office came into 
existence, and those other lately indicated ex- 
pedients, seems to have been the ad valorem 
tax levied on imposts ; and this was of two 
kinds, the vifatico and the ¢eloneo. The 
former dealt with all products and goods 
which came from abroad ; the Ze/oneo, as its 
name signifies, was a sort of octroi levied on 
the merchandise which found its way to 
Venice from various parts of Lombardy 
down the rivers debouching into the Gulf. 

These twin sources of revenue were at the 
outset insignificant in value, doubtless ; but 
the wants of the State were correspondingly 
modest ; even the Zrinoda necessitas of Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Danish Britain scarcely 
existed here ; everywhere in the Middle Ages 
private enterprise and speculation undertook 
many burdens which, under the broader and 
more mixed constitutions of other countries 


* Coronation oaths of A. Dandolo, 1192, and 
G, Tiepolo, 1229. 
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and of later epochs, were sustained by the 
general body of the community; and the pro- 
bability seems to be that the receipts from the 
customs were long perfectly adequate to the 
ordinary current expenditure of the admini- 
stration, until the charges on the exchequer, 
partly due to the gradual release from feu- 
dalism, necessitated a more elaborate and 
efficient system of finance. 

Unlike their medizeval analogues elsewhere, 
of whom there is no occasion to speak at 
large ‘here, the Venetian Excusait del Ducato, 
or Doge’s Household and Body Guard, do 
not appear at any time to have exercised an 
abnormal and pernicious influence on the 
Constitution. Their number was limited. 
Their organization was not exclusively mili- 
tary. Their attendance on the Doge, and 
the services which they were to perform, were 
regulated by prescription. They were the 
feudal gendarmerie, which constituted, with 
the Watch, the only guardians of public 
order ; and out of them evolved that admir- 
able Militia of the six Wards, which, in the 
absence of regular troops, proved itself on 
many occasions of the highest value and 
efficiency, and which, in its occasional selec- 
tion, at a later epoch, for employment beyond 
the precincts of the palace and Dogado, 
acquired a nearer resemblance to the Hus- 
carls instituted in Britain by Canute. 

Even in the case of a country so peculiarly 
constituted as Venice, the evidences of feu- 
dalism grow, as it were, under the collector’s 
hand. A few examples have been given by 
me already elsewhere. In all hunting excur- 
sions, the provision of a suitable entertainment 
for the ducal party, whether the Doge him- 
self accompanied it or not, devolved on the 
Chioggians by custom, possibly at a time 
when Malamocco wasthe capital; and the 
chase was followed at intermediate points, 
either within the Dogado or on the opposite 
line of coast. But the usage was different 
when public progresses were made through 
the islands ; for the coronation oath of 1229 
explicitly declares that the cost of these ex- 
cursions was to be defrayed by the Doge 
himself. 

Another factor in the medizeval system of 
taxation is to be found in the wind and water 
mills, which supply, besides, a prominent 
illustration of the pervading and irrepressible 
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feudal instinct and spirit among a people so 
largely independent of their influence. 

Throughout the Dogado, from at least the 
ninth century, mills abounded, both within 
the alluvial dominion and on its outskirts, 
more especially at or near the mouths of the 
rivers which discharged their waters into the 
Gulf. Temanza was under the impression 
that floating mills, such as were employed on 
some of the Italian rivers, were formerly in 
use at Venice, and mentions a communica- 
tion which he had one morning with the 
Doge Marco Foscarini, who expressed a be- 
lief that such a contrivance would answer in 
the Republic. But the most material point 
here is the quasi-financial relationship be- 
tween the millowners and the Government. 
So far back as 819, the latter conceded to 
the Abbot of San Servolo complete exemp- 
tion from control or interference on the part 
of the ducal millers, the adjacent fisheries, 
and the residents in the neighbourhood ; and 
till 982 there stood near, and partly on, the 
site of the Monastery of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore a pond or lake, a vineyard, and a wind- 
mill, of which the latter was exclusively 
devoted to the wants of the palace opposite ; 
and moreover, when the donation of the fee 
or freehold of San Giorgio was made, the 
Doge reserved the familiar service of castle- 
guard—the feudal obligation of the owners 
of the land or estate to provide warders to 
take their turn by rotation at the palace. 

The documents cited by Temanza appear 
to be somewhat incorrectly printed or origin- 
ally corrupt ; but it is easy to see from them 
that, besides these windmills, there were 
others worked with water by procuring an 
artificial fall. The Monastery of San Giorgio . 
itself possessed three, of which two stood 
on that part of the Grand Canal formerly 
known as Basinaco or Businaco. In 1282 an 
engineer commenced the erection of a com- 
mon mill on a piece of marshy ground apper- 
taining to San Giorgio, probably where the 
Capuchin House of the Grazia subsequently 
was ; but he was stopped as an illegal in- 
truder. 

In the treaty between the Republic and 
Pola in 998, the latter covenanted to send to 
the Doge annually 2,000 lb. of oil, and to 
the Dogaressa for the time being a free gift of 
cotton. The oblation to the Dogaressa was 
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tantamount to a payment in kind of what is 
known to the English law as “queen gold,” 
and which is sometimes described as a con- 
tribution to the queen’s girdle. The mono- 
graph by Prynne on this curious subject 
deals at large with all the details, and in the 
last edition of Blount’s Zenures of Land there 
are several illustrations of a usage which is 
not obsolete indeed, but lives among us at 
this moment in a shape compliant with 
modern demands. But the tribute from the 
Polans is, so far as we can see, a solitary 
example of the kind. 

What was originally the style by which the 
Doge was addressed, we do not seem to 
possess the means of knowing. Perhaps 
nothing definite was understood either at the 
time or long after. But the phrases Jost 
Serene Prince, Serene Doge, Serenity, Highness, 
crept into use. Much was left to choice or 
to chance. There was no prescribed rule. 
In the old days of Russia, the Duke of 
Moscow was called Ais Serenity. Both 
Russia and Venice may have borrowed the 
appellation from Germany. The Doge was 
Dux Venetiarum, not Dux Venetia ; for he 
was the supreme chief of all the federated 
townships and clans which combined to form 
Venice. But his title was territorial. His 
jurisdiction extended over possessions which 
(so far as the original Dogado was concerned) 
showed no tendency to fluctuate or vary. 

The head of the government declares him- 
self to be there by the grace of God in a 
document of the eleventh century. How 
much before that date such a thoughtful and 
once significant formula was employed we 
have seen stated nowhere. But to ascribe a 
divine origin to the power of men and women 
with organic wants and passions like our own 
was an early and a natural artifice. The 
reader of Plutarch will remember the passage 
in the life of Numa where that sagacious per- 
sonage declines to accept the crown till a 
favourable omen has been received from the 
gods. 

Whenever he appeared in public or in 
state, the middle-age Serenissimo was pre- 
ceded by trumpets to herald his approach, 
that all ways might be clear; at his side 
noble youths, sumptuously clad, walked with 
waxen tapers in their hands, indicative, per- 
haps, of his illuminating influence on the 
councils of the Government ; and above his 





head officers of the Household supported a 
silken canopy. The symbolical virtue of the 
taper is rather curiously illustrated by the 
procession of the Plebeians—who, in 1381, 
were ennobled for their patriotic services 
during the war of Chioggi—to the Basilica, 
each with a lighted one in his hand. It was 
like some act of penitential purification from 
the taint of birth. From time immemorial, as 
it still is among ourselves, the bray of the 
trumpet has been thought somehow to 
enhance the dignity and importance of royal 
persons and great officials. The President 
of the French Chamber marches behind two 
in full voice to his chair; it is the crier’s 
“Oyez,” varied for the nonce; and the 
whole conceit demonstrates palpably enough 
the rottenness of the masquerade, with which 
our feeble and corrupt nature seems to shrink 
from dispensing. 

Some one at all times, but from a period 
when ceremony entered into the political 
system as an unavoidable ingredient, and 
Venice became the scene of a court, all 
arrangements for receptions, entertainments, 
and household control appear to have 
devolved on a Common Chamberlain and 
his staff. The Camerarius Nostri Communis * 
makes a figure in that momentously impor- 
tant record, the coronation oath of 1229, the 
most ancient which we possess in an un- 
mutilated condition; but he unfortunately 
nowhere presents himself to us in a palpable 
shape. We merely discern him dimly behind 
the pageants, progresses, masquerades, water- 
fétes, and jubilees, which the long line of 
middle-age Doges were expected to have in 
honour of something or somebody ; we see 
him and his subordinates setting about the 
coronation or burial of my lord the Doge 
with the same unbiassed zeal ; arranging the 
details of a levee or drawing-room at St. 
Mark’s with affectionate assiduity and minute- 
ness ; taking orders with becoming obeisances 
from his or her Serenity for a new set of 
arras or a wedding-supper. But the relations 
of the Doge to his Chamberlain were neces- 
sarily modified as the real authority of the 
Crown waned, and an _ intricate official 
machinery interposed itself between the Most 
Serene and those with whom his communi- 
cations were formerly unimpeded, and his 
desires final. 
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@ Wanr “* Bogane.” 
By Rev. R. CorLETT CoWELL. 
—— 
ESTE bogane* or buggane of “ gob ny 
au skort”t had his home on the 
north-east corner of North Barule. 
North Barule is a rugged moun- 
tain rising 1,800 feet above the sea-level. 
From a wide base it springs aloft for the last 
1,000 feet almost perpendicularly on the 
eastern side, a precipitous pile of bare, grey 
rock, sullen and weird. Its summit is often 
wrapped in cloud, and some of its glens are, 
in their higher reaches, craggy, gloom-haunted 
ravines. It was in a subterranean cavern in 
a rocky neb of the mountain that the bogane 
usually dwelt. He was known by his awful 
voice, deep and sepulchral, and almost as 
loud as thunder—a voice that rose high, and 
shook the very sky, and was heard for miles 
around above the blast of the wildest winds, 
alarming the whole district. 

Women wrung their hands, children 
cowered in abject terror, strong men turned 
pallid. Even the cattle fled for shelter, and 
the birds were arrested in their flight. The 
fishermen said it was of no use to go to sea 
when the bogane was active, for the fish hid 
themselves in the sea-weed in the bottom of 
the ocean. No man dared travel the road 
from Corna to Ramsey by night if “god ny 
skort” was out. (The name of the cave 
came to be applied to the ghost.) “ Gob ny 
skort” was not exclusively a nocturnal ghost, 
though he preferred the stillness of the night 
for his excursions. Sometimes he stalked 
abroad by day, but in the light of the sun 
was always invisible as the wind. It was only 
in the darkness that he was seen ; and those 
whose misfortune it had been to meet him 
declared that he was a gigantic man, with his 
face and hands besmeared with blood, and 
his garments dripping with the same; and 
that the expression of his countenance was 
terrible to behold. He had horns like a 
mountain-bullock ; his eyes flamed out of 
deep pits of sockets ; and his mouth revealed 
broken and shattered teeth of immense 
dimensions, and looked like the craggy sides 
of some granite cave; while his tongue was 
* Bogane=a ghost. 

+ Gob ny skert=peak, or headland of the chasm. 





long and sharp as an ox-goad. But he was 
never known to hurt. 

The story went, that long, long ago, in the 
dark times when Ellan Vannin* was the 
abode of sea-pirates and smugglers, a brutal 
murder was committed on the lonely moun- 
tain-side. An innocent traveller had been 
way-laid, and, while his cries for help were 
drowned in the mingled roar of the wind and 
sea, had been foully strangled ; and the mur- 
derer vanished, and was never again seen. 
He was spirited away by the fairies to the 
regions infernal. But, it was said, that being 
too wicked for that doleful place, his ghost 
was banished to the scene of his crime, to 
inhabit the rayless depths of the cavern 
named “gob ny skort ;’ and here he vented 
in awful untranslatable imprecations the agony 
of his remorse. 

Now this bogane none could silence or 
drive away. The magic art, for which the 
island was famous, had been tried in vain. 
The Manx wizards could do wonders. They 
could charm away the most frightful forms of 
disease ; they could, by a word, staunch the 
flow of blood from the deepest gash ; they 
could hold converse with the inhabitants of 
the under-world; they could detect the 
criminal ; they had power over the forces of 
Nature, could stop the winged-songsters in 
their flight, could command the shoals of 
herring to enter the net—all this could they 
do, but they could not influence, in the 
slightest degree, the bogane of “gob ny 
skort.” The two most famous wizards— 
Balla-yockey and Balla-whane—had tried 
their united art, again and again, but without 
avail. 

But at last, an honest mountaineer, well 
fired with the fierce blood of barleycorn, on 
the occasion of Ramsey fair, determined to 
dislodge the ghastly, gore-stained spectre. 
Gripping his stout cudgel in his labour- 
hardened fist, and betting a shilling and a 
quart to boot, he swore he would put the 
bogane to flight. It was a dark night. The 


sky was like ink, and a bitter north-east wind 

swept across the unsheltered mountain-side, 

as he set out to climb the steep and lonely 

road. Nota tree, not a hedge could he see, 

as he groped his upward way. As he left 

the old cart-road and trod the edge of the 
* The Isle of Man. 
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moorland, there broke on his ear a loud 
bellow of so frightful a sort that his hair 
stood on end, and his teeth chattered. His 
heart almost failed him, and he halted in a 
reverie of terror. But soon recovering, he 
tightened his grip of the cudgel and pro- 
ceeded through the deafening roar that beat 
on his ear-drum with bewildering force. 
Nearer and nearer the grotto he approached. 
The path became increasingly rocky, and the 
difficulty of finding his way in the darkness 
very great. The effects, too, of the strong 
ale were passing off, and his Dutch courage 
needed fortifying with real mettle. But Jem 
Kermeen was not the man to turn back. 
No; onward he went. In half an hour he 
reached the mouth of the outer cave; he 
plunged into the unrelieved gloom, stumbling 
over loose boulders, and slipping into shallow 
fissures, and sorely bruising his ankles and 
shins; the dismal voice of the bogane all 
the time articulating itself in a deep 
“ Halloo /” of surprise that anyone should 
dare to invade his haunt. At last Jem 
arrived at the mouth of an inner cave, the 
dreaded abode of the goblin, whose rage 
now seemed beyond all bounds, and whose 
voice alternately hissed like the foam of an 
angry sea, and roared like a forest of lions ; 
while from a deeper chamber there came the 
sound of an awful tramp, tramp, tramp, as if 
the giant were approaching slowly but cer- 
tainly to execute vengeance on the daring 
invader of his privacy. All this was enough 
to fill with alarm the bravest of men. But 
Jem, taking still firmer hold of his cudgel 
with both hands, and lifting his gruff voice 
to its highest pitch, demanded silence. 
“Silence,” said he, “silence, gob ny skort /” 
Suddenly, as if by magic, there was awful 
silence, more trying to Jem’s nerves than the 
hurly-burly that had ceased. He could hear 
his heart beat, and the ticking of his watch 
seemed preternaturally loud. But now was 
the time for action—for words first—‘‘ Who 
art thou, thou big bogane? I'll tell thee 
who I am.* I am Jem Kermeen, son of 
Jemmy-Jem, Jem-beg, Jem-Moar of Leighy- 
ird-Ballure; a man of a brave race. Our 


* Kennish in his poems has the following note: 
“ The ancient custom of the Manx was to call their 
children after the Christian name of the father ; and 
here my hero was the son of Jemmy, the son of Jem, 
the son of little Jem, the son of bigJem. eg is the 
Manx for little, and Moar for big.” 





pitch-forks and scythes are the sharpest, as 
Cromwell’s soldiers found out to their sorrow 
when they landed to take our tight little 
island. Dost thou think by thy senseless 
howl to scare a man of such heroic sires ? 
Come forth, I challenge thee, and show thy 
fiendish face afire with malice. Ah! thou 
art a coward. Thou didst frighten a poor, 
old, helpless body like Alice Kerruish, poking 
thy crooked horns through her window, and 
growling in her cottage-porch like a mad 
dog.” . .. Here the rising roar of the 
bogane drowned Jem’s voice. Filled with 
fury, he rushed with uplifted cudgel to the 
spot where his ghostly enemy apparently 
stood. But lo! the cave seemed to rock 
from end to end, and the ground on which 
Jem stood slipped from beneath his feet, and, 
amid a horrid reverberating crash, he fell, 
stunned, into an unsuspected cave that lay 
under the floor on which he had stood and 
held controversy with “ gob ny skort.” How 
long he remained in this condition it is diffi- 
cult to say ; but when he recovered conscious- 
ness, and collected his scattered wits, the 
first thing of which he was sensible was that 
the bogane was silent. Was “god ny skort” 
dead—killed in the earthquake? Jem held 
his breath, and strained his ears and eyes ; 
but no sound broke the stillness, save the cry 
of the night-hawk as it blended with the 
soughing of the breeze amongst the heather 
—a melancholy discord that came and went 
like some ghostly incantation ; and no object 
met his gaze but the sparks that seemed to 
start from his own disordered brain. His 
courage well-nigh oozed away, as he lay wait- 
ing in pain for the dawn of the morning 
light. When at length the daybreak crept 
dimly in, and reached him in his woeful 
plight, he mustered strength enough to crawl 
up the sides of the lower cave, and through 
an aperture which led him to the cave imme- 
diately above. And what did he find? The 
prostrate bogane? Yes: Jem had finished 
the giant ghost. Never more would he scare, 
on wild nights, the inhabitants of the parish 
of Saint Manghold. His voice was silenced 
for evermore. 

When Jem trod heavily, in the darkness 
of the previous night, on the rock which 
formed the floor of the upper cave, as he flew 
to attack the monster, a piece of the rock 
which had been long detached from the 
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mass, and which had been gingerly held in its 
place, was dislodged, and rolled into a 
trumpet-like neck in the lower cave, which 
was now for the first time discovered. 
Through this neck the north-east wind had 
rushed with pent-up force, and made its un- 
earthly music of terror. The bogane of “ god 
my skort” was the north-east wind. His 
trumpet was an unsuspected cave, whose 
mouth was a narrow orifice in the rock, and 
whose keys were cracks and fissures in the 
disturbed strata. 

And the Manx poet, who embalms this 
legend in his rhymes, sings : 
* Jem saw that all was but a farce and vain— 

’Twas but the wind—this phantom of the night. 

And for dislodging thus the haunting ghost 

From out his awful subterraneous cave, 


He often got the peasants’ hearty toast— 
‘*Here’s ‘Long may live Jem-beg-Kermeen the 


brave.’ ” 


Mn some MWiniature Painters 
and €namellists who have 
flourished in England. 

By J. J. Foster. 
Oe ——— 


Part III. 


SEW figures could have been more 
familiar to the dilettanti world of 
London, when George the Third 
was King, than that of Richard 
Cosway. Diminutive in person, but full of 
great airs, and always gorgeously attired ; 
notorious for his extravagant manner of life, 
and, let us add, equally well known for his 
hospitality and open-handed generosity ; 
above all famous for his genius, he was for 
many years the object of caricature by 
envious rivals, and of bitter satire from 
that numerous class (perhaps not yet 
quite extinct) which, under pretence of lash- 
ing the follies of the age, gives vent to its 
jealousy of others more successful than 
itself. 

Some idea of Cosway’s rapid rise to the 
front rank of his profession may be gathered 
from the fact that he first exhibited minia- 


* Mona’s Isle and other Poems. By William Ken- 
nish, R.A. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1844. 





tures at the Royal Academy in 1767, when 
he sent three ; he was elected Associate in 
1770, and R.A. in 1772—short intervals, 
even in those days of speedy Academic 
advancement. 

Cosway figures in the well-known picture, 
by Zoffany, of the Life School of the 
Academy, at Somerset House; and it may 
be noted that he is the only person present 
who wears a sword, besides Sir Joshua, the 
President. 

It cannot be denied that ‘ Macaroni” 
Cosway was a fair target for ridicule ; indeed, 
he seemed to court the criticism so freely 
bestowed upon him. 

He was, above all things, ostentatious— 
loved to adorn himself with gold lace, and to 
appear in sale-rooms in a mulberry silk coat 
profusely embroidered with scarlet straw- 
berries. (Fancy the effect which the appear- 
ance at Christy’s of any well-known R.A.,, 
attired in such a manner, would have upon 
the zsthetes of our day !) 

This resplendent being, who boasted of 
friendship with the Prince of Wales; who 
filled his house and studio with costly works 
of art, jewels, china, silks, and gems; who 
entertained all the idle rank and fashion of 
those wild days, was believed to have begun 
his London career by waiting on the students 
and carrying in the tea and coffee at a 
drawing-school in the Strand. 

Thus Smith, in his Zife of Nollekens, de- 
clares that Cosway rose, from being “ one of 
the dirtiest of boys, to be one of the smartest 
of men.” This is probably merely ill-natured 
exaggeration, of which there is a good deal 
in that entertaining work; for Cosway’s 
parents were well-to-do people (of Flemish 
extraction, by the way), living at Tiverton, 
and unlikely to allow the young Richard to 
have filled any such menial post. 

The painter was not content with making 
himself the talk of the town by his social 
follies and extravagance. He professed belief 
in Swedenborgianism and animal magnetism ; 
he had conversed, says Hazlitt, with more 
than one person of the Trinity. He could 
talk with his lady at Mantua, etc., etc. ; but 
it is with his graceful and delightful art that 
we are most concerned, and in its own way 
this has never been excelled. 

Allan Cunningham has devoted a chapter 
of his Lives of Eminent British Painters to 
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Cosway, and concludes a lengthy and not 
ungenerous notice by saying, “ his works are 
less widely known than they deserve, and his 
fame is fading.” 

It is true Cosway’s portraits do not seem 
to have won such Continental fame as those 
of the Olivers and Cooper; and in the 
Louvre I have been able to discover but one 
single example, and that in the La Cazas 
collection ; but I very much doubt if his 
fame is fading—indeed, if pecuniary value 
be any criterion, his reputation is steadily 
growing. 

Probably there is no one whose works are 
more keenly sought after by collectors; and 
certainly there is no one whose miniatures 
are more often copied. 

Imitators he had in his own day, we know; 
but it is a marvel whence come all the 
wretched, palpable, and flagrant forgeries 
which abound now. 

In spite of the decay of miniature-painting 
which I have already lamented, there would 
seem to be a never-failing supply of copyists 
still at work, whose productions find their way 
into the market year by year, trash which sale- 
catalogues. constantly label as by Richard Cos- 
way, R.A. And here it will not, I trust, be 
thought out of place to quote a warning 
which Mr. Tuer, in his book on Bartolozzi, 
has given collectors of miniatures : 

“‘ The almost priceless miniatures on ivory 
by Cosway and other painters of his school, 
of bygone celebrities and beauties, are being 
skilfully, though somewhat sketchily, copied 
and vended as originals ; and, judging from 
the number about, there must be a manufac- 
tory somewhere for their production. The 
spurious miniatures are usually in old papier 
maché frames, from which the once so com- 
mon silhouette or other valueless portraits 
have been removed ; but notwithstanding 
careful repairs with black paper, the indica- 
tions of change of tenancy are traceable; the 
settings of old-fashioned lockets are turned 
to similar account. While, if genuine, one 
hundred guineas apiece would be cheap 
enough for some of them, five and ten 
guineas are unblushingly asked for examples 
worth—if they have any value at all—as 
many shillings. Amongst others the writer 


has seen, thus treated, portraits of Mrs. Cos- 
way, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs.. Robinson, Lady 





Waldegrave, Lady Northwick (mother of the 
celebrated trio of beauties known as ‘The 
Three Graces’), Miss Farren (Countess of 
Derby), H.R.H. Caroline, Princess of Wales, 
and Mrs. Dawson Damer.” 

Having thus ventured upon a word of 
caution to would-be acquirers of miniatures, 
I shall presume to say a word more to those 
who are so fortunate as to possess them ; and 
it is this, Zake care of them. These valuables 
are exposed to more dangers than thought- 
less custodians ever seem to realize. In old 
days, when miniatures were universally and 
ostentatiously worn about the person, they 
were put in costly settings of jewels and 
precious stones. This has led, literally, to 
their undoing by the hands of pilfering ser- 
vants and others whose cupidity has been 
excited. It is sad to think how many price- 
less portraits are lost, some of them perhaps 
the sole representations of distinguished men. ~ 
In large houses they have been often hung 
upon the wall here and there and every- 
where. One or two would not be missed, 
and so, little by little, the collection 
diminishes. 

Apropos of the perils to which they are 
exposed, the writer well remembers the first 
miniature he ever possessed. Needless to 
say, it was of some one “ young and divinely 
fair.’ 

Being, in his eyes, a thing of beauty, he 
fondly hoped it would be a joy for ever ; but 
the Fates willed otherwise, for on returning 
home one evening he found that a small boy ~ 
with a taste for art, who was allowed to roam 
over the house at will, had removed the 
treasured portrait from its frame, and care- 
fully Zicked the ivory clean, under the delusion, 
one must suppose, that it was good to eat. 

But there are other dangers besides hungry 
boys. For instance, there is the devouring 
tooth of Time ever working destruction in 
two different ways, to which special atten- 
tion should be called. One fertile source 
of harm is damp, resulting in spots of 
mildew, which leave a red or yellow stain 
upon the ivory and sadly disfigure it. These, 
if detected in time, can be removed by com- 
petent hands—that is to say, by those of a 
miniature-painter, who should scrape away 
the stain and carefully fill in the colour 
again, matching the work as skilfully as he 
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may. This is more practicable on ivory than 
on the thin cardboard or vellum used by the 
earlier painters, because the latter substances 
do not possess so hard a grain, and are more 
apt to show erasures, 

Culpable neglect is the origin of another 
great foe to miniatures, viz., exposure to sun- 
light. 

I remember being shown, in a certain ducal 
mansion, containing art treasures of various 
kinds reaching back to Tudor days, a case of 
miniatures, several of which, ruined though 
they were, had every appearance of being 
Hilliard’s work. The carnations had flown— 
indeed, the flesh tints were so bleached that 
the faces looked mere white masks, the 
features quite past recognition ; and no won- 
der, for these portraits had long been hung 
on the open shutter of the morning-room 
window—and a morning-room, we all know, 
is generally the brightest and sunniest in the 
house. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
owners that miniatures proper should be 
kept in closed cases. If hung upon a wall 
(and surely unless placed close to the eye 
their chief excellence of minute finish and 
delicacy must be lost) they should be kept 
under glass, and shielded as much as pos- 
sible from their enemies, light and dust, by 
means of curtains, which, if placed on small 
rods, can be moved aside at pleasure, and 
allow of ready examination of the beauty of 
the work. 

Naturally in the case of Enamels such 
dangers as I have alluded to above do not 
arise, and if they escape the risks of firing 
and are not chipped or cracked by unfair 
usage, they may be said to be practically 
indestructible. 

I did not intend to enter upon the techni- 
calities of the art, but in answer to some 
correspondents I may remark that the 
methods by which enamels and miniatures 
(as the terms are generally understood) are 
produced are widely different, and a few 
particulars about them may perhaps be not 
unwelcome. 

The earliest miniatures, as we have seen, 
were painted on vellum, and formed part of 
illuminated missals, and so forth. Holbein, 
and men who succeeded him down to the 
time of Cooper (when ivory seems to have 





been introduced), generally used thin card, 
often a piece of a playing-card. Thin card 
is naturally very easily bent and broken, and 
the use of ivory was a distinct improvement, 
not only as being a more durable material, 
but as giving a better texture (/ofh, as artists 
call it) to work on, and allowing of greater 
purity of tone. 

Thorburn and the later professors used 
very large pieces of ivory, obtained by taking, 
by means of a lathe, a thin slice from the 
circumference of a tusk, rendering it flat by 
means of heat and great pressure, and then 
laying it down on a thick slab of indiarubber, 
which again was often placed upon a maho- 
gany panel. Sometimes two or three pieces 
were joined to make one subject. The draw- 
back is that not only are such large pieces 
liable to crack, but the joins very frequently 
show in an unsightly manner. 

So much for the material on which Minia- 
tures are painted. 

The colours used are the ordinary trans- 
parent water-colours, with occasionally a 
little opaque colour for the high lights. 

With Zxamels the method is very different, 
and is a complicated process, difficult to 
describe in few words, for there are many 
kinds, and they have been used in one form 
or another from very early times. Passing 
by caskets, crozier-heads, diptychs, reliquaries, 
and other church ornaments of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the exquisite and 
well-known Limoge enamels (of which the 
best appear to have been produced between 
1530 and 1560), we come to a new method 
of applying enamel, discovered by a French 
goldsmith named Jean Toutin, about 1630. 
His process was improved upon by his pupils, 
and carried by Petitot to matchless perfec- 
tion. 

In applying the art of enamelling to por- 
traiture, it will readily be understood that 
the difficulties are enhanced greatly. The 
design must be traced and cannot be altered 
or amended, and although the palette of an 
enamel painter is very rich in colours, since 
metallic oxides readily lend themselves to 
endless combinations with glass, unfortunately 
all kinds of colours are not equally fusible. 
The artist must, therefore, be thoroughly 
acquainted with the precise degree of tem- 
perature, and the length of time that each 
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colour will stand without melting too much, 
and running into another. 

Accordingly he places, usually on a gold 
plate, first a thin ground of enamel ; then the 
very hardest vitrifiable colour, then the less 
hard, and so on, under risk of failure at every 
step of the process. 

The Limoge enamellers executed portraits 
of the families of Guise and Navarre on large 
plaques, some of which are to be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. They are ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting, but lack 
modelling and finesse, and are very different 
from the minute and exquisite enamels of 
Petitot. 

The more immediate successors of this 
wonderful artist have been mentioned, but 
there remain to be noticed two or three 
others who have successfully practised this 
difficult art nearer our own time. Of 
these, unquestionably Henry Bone, R.A., 
occupies the first place. Like so many 
other portrait painters, he, too, came from 
the West, having been born at Truro, 
in 1755. He was apprenticed to a china 


manufacturer at Plymouth, and began by 
painting flowers and landscapes on china ; 
then, coming to London at the age of twenty- 
three, he found employment as an enameller 


of watches and trinkets. In 1780 we find 
him exhibiting at the Royal Academy, and 
attracting such attention as led to his being 
employed by the Prince of Wales, and after- 
wards being appointed enamel-painter to 
royalty. He copied many of the works of 
Raphael, Titian, Murillo, and Reynolds, and 
his “Bacchus and Ariadne” was sold for 
2,200 guineas. He also executed some 
eighty-five portraits of the great men of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; these have been dispersed 
at prices probably below their value, copies 
though they are. 

His son, Henry Pierce Bone, after painting 
in oil for many years, took up enamel paint- 
ing when his father’s powers failed, and from 
1833 to 1855, when he died, exhibited many 
portraits after contemporary painters and the 
old masters, with a few subject pictures. 

William Essex, and William B. Essex, his 
son—the latter died at Birmingham in 1852; 
the former exhibited as late as 1862—were, 
with the Bones, among the last enamellists 
who attained eminence during the present 
century in this country. 


Returning to miniature painters proper, I 
ought to mention Samuel Cotes (not to be 
— with his brother Francis Cotes, 
R.A.). 

Other men of some note are Shelley, 
who, though born in Whitechapel, rose to 
eminence in his profession; and the two 
Collins, of whom Richard was the pupil of 
Meyer, and was appointed principal minia- 
ture painter to George III. ; and Samuel, 
who, when practising at Bath, was Ozias 
Humphrey’s master. 

Humphrey deserves more than a passing 
notice. Like Cosway, he was bornin Devon- 
shire, viz., at Honiton. When, in 1764, he 
settled in London, he had the encourage- 
ment of Reynolds, and two years later 
a miniature, which he exhibited in the 
Spring Gardens Rooms, gained for him royal 
patronage. In the company of Romney he 
went to Italy, and on his return some four 
years later, essayed large canvases, exhibiting 
whole lengths at the Academy, but without 
success ; the probable reason of his going to 
India, where he made money. Returning to 
England. he found full employment, and was 
made R.A. ; but his sight suddenly failing he 
retired in 1797, and died in 1810. His 
lovely miniatures were signed in Roman 
capitals, the H within the O. Mr. Redgrave 
observes of his work that “without loss of 
originality, it possesses more of the character 
of Reynolds than any other painter.” 

There were two brothers whose portraits, 
being contemporaneous with Cosway and 
painted somewhat in his manner, have, from 
similarity of subject and costume, and resem- 
blance of style, been frequently taken for 
Cosway’s. I allude to the Plimers: Andrew, 
who exhibited up to within a year of the 
date of Cosway’s death; and Nathaniel, his 
younger brother, who died in 1822. The 
finish of each was good, but the colour of the 
latter decidedly inferior, and both seldom or 
never attained to the nameless grace of 
Cosway. 

Jeremiah Meyer, R.A., I have already 
spoken of in connection with enamellers, 

His work’ was founded, it is said, upon a 
study of Reynolds, and is remarkable for life- 
like truth, and invariably refined and quiet, 
yet powerful colour. 

The elder Bone was the son of a cabinet- 
maker, and so was Andrew Robertson, who, 
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walking from his native town, Aberdeen, to 
London in 1800 to seek his fortune, was 
lucky in attracting the notice of Benjamin 
West, then President of the Academy. Like 
Cooper, Robertson was a musician, and it is 
thought might have been a greater painter 
had his love of art been undivided, though 
he never would have rivalled the friend of 
Mr. Pepys. He found fame and sufficient 
fortune to retire in 1844, and died one year 
after at Hampstead. 

Another miniaturist who owed much of 
his advancement to the friendly notice of a 
President of the Royal Academy was Henry 
Edridge, who was permitted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to make copies of his portraits in 
miniature. His earliest works were on ivory, 
but his spirited drawings on paper, in which 
the figure is slightly touched in, with the head 
carefully finished, are better known. 

He was a genuine artist, and was made an 
Associate in 1820; but grief may be said to 
have killed him, for losing a daughter in her 
seventeenth year, and soon after his only 
remaining child, a son, he never recovered 
the blow, and was buried in Bushey Church- 
yard by his friend Dr. Munro, the patron of 
Turner and Girtin. 

Alfred Edward Chalon, R.A., may appro- 
priately be grouped with Edridge, whom, 
however, he survived many years. 

Scotland has not produced many miniature 
painters of the first rank; there are, how- 
ever, two or three exceptions. Andrew 
Robertson is one; Sir H. Raeburn, R.A.,, 
another; and Robert Thorburn, R.A., is a 
third. Sir William Ross, though of Scotch 
extraction, was born in London, and can 
hardly be claimed as a Scotchman. 

Robertson’s career we have already traced. 

Fortune smiled upon Raeburn in early 
years. He was an orphan, who at fifteen 
was apprenticed to a goldsmith in Edinburgh. 
His master encouraged his attempts at minia- 
ture painting, which soon gained for him 
admiration, and, what was more, numerous 
sitters. On completing his time he set up as 
a portrait painter, having already practised in 
the larger medium of oil-painting. At twenty- 
two he gained the affections of a lady whom 
it is said he first met with on a sketching 
excursion, and just as Gainsborough did with 
“sweet Margaret Burr,” introduced her in 








his picture. One day she presented herself 
at his studio to have her portrait painted. 
The acquaintance led to happy marriage; 
the lady, a widow by-the-bye, bringing him, 
besides a fair face and an amiable nature, a 
nice property as dower. 

Coming to London, he was kindly re- 
ceived by Reynolds, studied for two years in 
Italy, and pursued a most prosperous career 
in Edinburgh, where he died in 1823, having 
been knighted the year before on the occasion 
of George IV.’s visit to that city. 

Robert Thorburn is another instance of 
rapid rise. Born at Dumfries in 1818, by 
the time he was thirty years of age he had 
painted the Queen, the Prince Consort, and 
two of their children. As before mentioned, 
photography brought his earlier style of art 
to an abrupt fermination. He therefore set 
himself to paint portraits in oil, and when 
his death recently occurred, the present 
generation had almost forgotten that he first 
made his name as a miniature painter. 

Did space permit, much might be said of 
the struggles and difficulties which have at- 
tended the lives of miniature painters. Take, 
for instance, Miss Sarah Biffin, who was born 
without hands or feet, yet she learnt drawing, 
and in 1821 was awarded a medal by the 
Society of Arts. And I have seen facsimiles 
of exquisite work by W. Carter, an artist 
who, having neither hands nor feet, learned 
to draw with his mouth. Then there was 
Charles Brocky, Hungarian born, who began 
life as servant in a cook’s shop, rose to 
the dignity of barber’s assistant, and after 
sad privations found his way to Paris, and be- 
came a student in the Louvre. In 1839 he ap- 
peared as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
and ultimately had the Queen as a sitter. 

Probably few who lament the early close 
of a promising career, when a little more 
than one hundred years ago young Major 
André was shot as a spy in the American 
lines, are aware that he was a talented 
amateur and miniature painter. 

But I must bring these notes to a con- 
clusion. In handling such a topic as the 
history of miniature painting—a subject ex- 
tending over several centuries—the writer is 
painfully aware that he has been able to treat 
it in a very imperfect and fragmentary 
manner. Encouraged, however, by:the in- 
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terest excited, and the correspondence with 
which he has been favoured, he has been 
induced to prepare something of a more 
comprehensive nature, in which he hopes to 
deal with the lives and works of the three 
hundred and fifty odd painters and enamellers 
who have flourished in England, and any 
contributions which may further such a work 
and render it more complete will be gratefully 
received. 

In conclusion, he may be allowed to say 
that it is a reproach to this age, which has 
seen what might almost be termed a renais- 
sance in art in various directions, which so 
boasts itself of enlightened progress, that it 
should suffer such a delightful and profoundly 
interesting art to perish of inanition. 

Why should the series of beautiful por- 
traits, many of priceless and perennial value, 
which many families possess, be interrupted ? 
Why should the present generation, how- 
ever modest it may be, suppose that it will 
be less interesting to its successors than pre- 
ceding ones have proved to it? Are there 
none whose memories we desire to per- 
petuate? Are there no brave and good men 
and beautiful women amongst us now? 

Photography does not even claim to 
perpetuate, and, besides, how far from de- 
sirable portraiture is too often the stiff and 
unnatural result of the photographer’s lens, 
either so flattered by the “retoucher’s” pencil 
as to be almost unrecognisable, or so cruelly 
faithful as to be like Vice— 

** A monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

My object, however, is not to disparage 
photography, but to urge that something 
better and of more abiding value should be 
sought; and remember, a demand soon creates 
a supply. “Non licet omnibus adire Cor- 
inthum :” it is not everybody whose purse 
permits of good oil-paintings of those near 
and dear to him; but a miniature is a more 
modest matter, and probably within the 
reach of most readers of the Antiguary. 
Surely there can be no hesitation, when fitness 
for the contemplation and delight of suc- 
ceeding generations is in question, between a 
photograph and a miniature. Let us then do 
what we can to promote a revival of this 
beautiful art, and see that it shall not at any 
rate die of absolute neglect. This is a duty 
we owe to posterity. 





Antiquarian Jottings at Addington 
Church, Surrey. 


By GEORGE CLINCH. 
<meta 

= HE situation of Addington upon the 
| margin of Surrey is as pleasant as 
one could possibly desire. It is 
~ placed in a fertile valley among 
hay-fields and green hedgerows, and is over- 
looked by the Shirley Hills and the park 
belonging to the country residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The parish 
church, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, 
contains some features of considerable anti- 
quarian interest. The chancel is especially 
interesting. In its east wall, just above the 
communion-table, we may notice the curious 
feature of three Norman semicircular-headed 
windows of small size. Two other similar 
windows, from some indications in the exter- 
nal masonry, appear to have existed higher 
in the same wall, but they are now filled in. 
It is not improbable that these five small 
windows were intended to typify the five 
wounds in our Saviour’s body. Such an 
explanation of this unusual feature is not 
inconsistent with the symbolism which formed 
so important a part in the spirit of Norman 
ecclesiastical architecture. Considerable por- 
tions of three walls of the chancel (viz., the 
north, east, and south walls) are of Norman 
work, and show that a church existed here at 
or soon after the Conquest, although Domes- 
day Book does not mention the fact. The 
lower part of the tower at the west end of 
the nave also contained indications of Norman 
work. The large pillars on the south side of 
the nave point to a later period, probably the 
middle or latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Aboutthe year 1773 the exterior walls 
of the body of the church were rebuilt with 
brick by Mr. Alderman Trecothick ; but that 
work was replaced or covered by flint-work 
in 1843, when the church was restored at the 
expense of Archbishop Howley. The church 
was again restored in 1876 at a cost of 
45,000, when the north aisle and vestry 
were added and much of the tower rebuilt. 
The corbel-heads removed from the north 
wall at that time, and now in the churchyard, 
are interesting, and worth a passing glance. 
They are ornamented with grotesque figures, 
etc., and are said to have been taken from 
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either side of a north door to the church, 
where they may perhaps have served 4s drip- 
stone terminations. 

The monuments are somewhat more nume- 
rous than is usual in a small country church, 
and are very interesting. There are two 
brasses upon the chancel floor. That on 
the north side near the Leigh Monument 
commemorates John Leigh,* Esq., and 
Isabel his wife, in a marginal inscription, and 
there are effigies to themselves and their five 
children in brass, At each corner is the 
emblem of an evangelist, reminding one of 
the curious old prayer said to be still used 
by children in country districts, 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on, etc. 

The inscription engraved on a verge of 
brass which extends all round the slab of 
Sussex marble in which it is inserted, is as 
follows: ‘“»}« Here liethe John Leigh 
Esquyer, and Isabel hys Wyfe, Dowghter of 
John Harvy of Thurley in Bedfordshyre, 
Esquyer, and sole sister of Sr. George 
Harvye Knight, which John decesseased the 
xxiii daye of Aprill, In the yere of oure 
lorde God M* cccce ix.t And the sayd 
Isabell desseased the viii th daye of January, 
In the yere of Chrystes Incarnacion M. ccccc 
xliiii on whos soules I pray God have Mercy.” 
The figure of John Leigh, 25} inches in 
length, represents a full-length figure of that 
gentleman, with a long gown reaching to the 
feet. A collar of ermine reaches in front 
down to the bottom of the gown, and the 
sleeves, which are full, are bordered with the 
same material. The hair reaches a little 
below the chin, and appears nearly straight. 
The figure of Isabel, the wife of John Leigh, 
is also represented in full, and is 24? inches 
in length. Her costume is interesting. A 
gown, close-fitting in the body and sleeves, 
falls down in graceful folds; the feet, how- 
ever, are not hidden, as was usual in brasses 
of that period, but are shown partially. The 
shoes are broad and clumsy. The sleeves 
are trimmed with ermine. A girdle hangs 
loosely from the waist, and has a pretty 
fastening of three four-foiled flowers; from 
them a long chatelaine reaches below the 
knees. The hood is of the angular type, which 

* He was a justice of the quorum and Sheriff of 
Surrey in 1486. 

+ This is an error: he died in 1502. 








was quite in the fashion at that time, and has 
long lappets prettily ornamented. From the 
mouth of John Leigh issues the following: 
‘* Deus misereatur mihi et benedicat nobis ;” 
and from the mouth of Isabel his wife 
issue the words: “ Illuminet vultum suum 
super nos et misereatur mihi.” In the same 
stone are three shields in brass bearing the 
arms of Leigh, Payne, Harvey, and Nernuit. 
Between the effigies of John Leigh and his 
wife is a small brass-plate, upon which are 
engraved the effigies of their five children. 
One of these children became afterwards the 
wife of Walter Waleys, of the parish of 
Cudham in Kent. In the church at that 
place there is a brass to her memory. It 
should be noted that, although now level 
with the chancel floor, this tomb was origi- 
nally an altar-tomb, and as such it is de- 
scribed by the antiquary Aubrey. Speaking 
of the side stones, he says they were “as 
plain as possible, having no other Ornament 
except two Shields and a Lozenge, heretofore 
enrich’d with Arms, but now defac’d.” This 
was written in 1673,* and the side stones 
have now disappeared. 

On the south side of the chancel is a brass 
to Thomas Hatteclyff, Zsguyer. By Aubrey’s 
account it would appear to have been formerly 
much nearer the altar than it nowis. The 
effigy, 254 inches in length, is a full-length 
representation of Thomas Hatteclyff in com- 
plete armour, partly plate and partly chain, 
as was the fashion at that time. The high 
ridges upon the shoulder-pieces, and the 
two short-pointed tuilles are noteworthy. The 
effigy is represented with a long sword on the 
left-hand side, and a short sword or dagger 
on the right-hand side. The hands are 
folded in the attitude of devotion. The head 
is uncovered, showing the hair, which reaches 
down nearly to the shoulders. The Hon. H. 
A. Dillon’s new edition of Fairholt’s Costume 
in England contains an engraving of a brass 
to Richard Gyll, who died in 1511, which is 
much like the Hatteclyff brass at Addington 
(see vol. i, fig. 223). Hatteclyff, however, 
died in 1540, twenty-nine years later than 
Gyll ; so it is very possible that this brass was 
engraved during Hatteclyff’s lifetime, when 


* Aubrey collected the materials for his book in 
1673, although it did not appear until the year 1719. 
See Mr. Richard Garnett’s article in the Dectionary of 
National Biography. 
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the armour in which he is represented was 
fashionable. Above the effigy is a shield in 
brass, bearing the arms of Hatteclyff impaling 
those of Leigh and Pain quarterly. The in- 
scription, which has been carelessly placed 
upside down, is as follows : 

“Of yot charite pray for y°® soule of 
Thomas Hatteclyff Esquyer siityme one of 
y° fowre masters of y° howsholde to our 
soiiaigne lord king henry y° viii. & Anne his 
wyfe, wiche Thomas deptyd y* xxx day of 
August A° M‘ V¢ and xl.” 

The large monument in black marble and 
alabaster on the chancel’s north wall, although 
not remarkable for beauty, is an object of 
very considerable antiquarian interest and 
importance. It commemorates several mem- 
bers of the family of Leigh, an ancient and in- 
fluential Surrey family. The upper part of 
the monument has two semicircular arched 
recesses in which are effigies in stone of 


Nicholas Leigh (died 1565), and Anne, his . 


wife ; also John Leigh (died 1576), and Joane, 
his wife. All are kneeling, 
As though they did intend 
For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 
The gentlemen are in their armour, and the 
ladies in loose gowns with ruffles and hoods. 
Under the left-hand recess, is this inscription : 
Nicholas Leigh of Addington Esquier married 
Anne sister of Sr Nicholas Carew of Bedding- 
ton Knight by whom he had issue John Leigh. 
Malin. Elizabeth. Mari. Anne. 
Under the opposite recess is the following : 
John Leigh of Addington Esquier Sonne of Ni- 
cholas Leigh of Addington Maried Joane daugh- 
ter and heire of St John Olliph Knight, by whom 
he had issue S* Oliph Leigh Knight, John, Charles, Afie, 
Joanne, Elizabeth and William, He ended this 
lyfe the 31st of Marche 1576. 

Aubrey mourns the sad condition in which 
he found the monument in his day. He 
says, “Above the Cornish was several En- 
richments, as Angels blowing of Trumpets, etc.; 
but those, with whatever else was there plac’d, 
are now quite demolish’d and gone, notwith- 
standing the whole Monument is encompass’d 
with a substantial Pallisado of Iron.” It is 
probable that the three black marble shafts or 
obelisks which still remain at the upper part 
of the monument may have borne the 
“Angels blowing of Trumpets.” The lower 

-portion of the tomb has two compartments, 
wherein in full life-size lie figures of Sir 


Olliph Leigh and his lady, Jane. Their cos- 
tumes are interesting, but I refrain from de- 
scribing them, as there is an excellent plate 
of the monument in the seventh volume of 
the Surrey Archeological Collections, accom- 
panying Mr. Granville Leveson - Gower’s 
“Notices of the Family of Leigh of Adding- 
ton.” At the bottom of the tomb is the 
following inscription (now almost obliterated, 
but this transcript is made by the aid of 
Aubrey’s account) : 

‘* Here resteth in Peace Sr. Olliphe Leigh of Ad- 
dington Knight who maried Jane daughter of Sr. 
Thomas Browne, of Bechworth Knight’ by whom he 
had Francis his onely sonne. and Heire. He died 
the 14th day of Marche Mpcx11, and in memorie of 
John Leigh his Father, and Nicholas his Grandfather, 
caused this Monument to be erected.” 

A short sword and helmet hang above the 
tomb. Nicholas Leigh, whose effigy is in 
the left-hand upper compartment of the 
monument, was the builder, in 1541, of a 
large house called Addington Place, the 
cellars and piers of the entrance-gates to 
which remain in Addington Park, near the 
bottom of “Spout Hill.” Addington Place 
was demolished in 1780. 

Many monuments mentioned by Aubrey 
as existing in Addington Church are missing ; 
among them are two brasses, one to “ Emma 
filia Johannis Legh (1481),” and another to 
‘Johannes Legh, et Matilda” his wife. 
John died in 1479, and Matilda in 1464. 

The last representative of the family of 
Leigh who held Addington Manor was Sir 
John Leigh, who died in 1737, leaving no 
surviving issue. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May, 1733, contains the following curious 
notice of his marriage: “Sir John Leigh of 
Addington, Surry Bar. of 3000/. a year, 
aged near 70: to Miss Wade, about 18, 
Daughter of Mr. Wade, Apothecary at Brom- 
ley in Kent, who lately cured Sir John of a 
Mortification in his toe.” 

In the belfry are four bells, and the follow- 
ing inscriptions relating to benefactions : 


Benefactor 


Within this Belfry lieth the Body 
of Thomas Purdy whose Annu- 
ity of twenty Shillings a Year 
for ever toward the Repairs 
of this Steeple occasions 
this Grateful Remembrance 
of his Death which happen’d 

on February y* 19 

1646, 
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Benefactor 


Mr. Henry Smith Citizen and 
Alderman of London who Died 
and was Buried at Wandsworth in 
the Year 1627 left amidst and (sc) Exten- 
sive Charity twenty Shillings a 
Year for ever towards the Main- 
tenance of such poor of this 

Parish as receive no 

Alms. 





Reviews. 


<> 


The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers. By 
ANDREW W. TuER. (London: Field and Tuer, 
1886.) 8vo., pp. vi, 366. 

Without any of the arts that combine to make a 
literary undertaking a success—that is, with scarcely 
any skilful workmanship in writing, with very ques- 
tionable taste as to printing and binding—we are 
bound to acknowledge that this quaint and amusing 
book has a character and fascination of its own, which 
makes one take it up at any odd moment of laziness 
ox illness, and find something in it to attract attention. 
This is giving it high praise, but the facts being so, it 
is only fair to state them. 

Mr. Tuer has hunted up for this book some of the 
old plates, giving specimens of the costume of the 
early years of this century, and charming they all are. 
Each month of the year 1807, just eighty years ago, 
has devoted to it three plates. Besides a plate of 
fashions for each month, January includes an illustra- 
tion of Hogarth for 7ristram Shandy ; February has 
a print of David Teniers’ ‘‘the Toper;”’ March, 
April, May, June have portraits of Lady Hamilton in 
different characters; July has Hogarth’s “ Quack 
Doctors ;” August, a view of a park, by Wouver- 
manns ; September, Hogarth’s musical group ; October, 
Hogarth’s “ Lecture ;” November, a coaching scene, 
‘*Ten Minutes to Spare;” and December, ‘‘ Ten 
Minutes Behind.” Besides these there are other 
plates, a portrait of Lord Byron and a portrait of 
Wordsworth being specially notable. 

Mr. Tuer’s plan has been to reproduce from old 
magazines, under his own invented title, some of the 
choicest paragraphs suitable to his design. They 
consist of items on society, chit-chat, eating, natural 
history curiosities, wit, Irish bulls, sporting intelli- 
gence, art sales, book sales extraordinary, Bath plea- 
sures, curious advertisements, coaching stories, theatre 
notes, celebrated duels, election humours, gleanings 
in London, Vauxhall Gardens, a week of London life, 
Camberwell fair, Bartholomew fair, signs, etc. One 

aragraph on a cricket match, at Pennenden Heath 

in Kent, is highly interesting ; Kent winning, as it is 
said, ‘by 27 notches.” Reviews of books introduce 

us to M/r. Walter Scott and Lord Byron when a 

minor. Of the latter, it is said that although his lord- 

ship ‘* may be a gentleman, an orator, or a statesman, 
unless he improves wonderfully he can never be a 
poet.” On every page there is something curious or 
VOL. XIV. 





amusing, and we close the book with an idea that the 
reading of it has been a couple of hours pleasantly 
spent. 





Christian Iconography ; or, The History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. By the late ADOLPHE 
NAPOLEON DipRon. Translated from the French 
by E. J. MILLINGTON, and completed with addi- 
tions and appendices by MARGARET STOKES. 
(London : George Bell and Sons, 1886.) 2 vols. 

Didron has so long been regarded as the great 
authority upon the important subject of Christian 
iconography, that it would be quite out of place now 
to give any particular review of his original work. 
Unfortunately this has been for years incomplete, but 
until the author’s death hopes were entertained that 
he would complete it. Although M. Didron did not 
compile a second volume, he energetically continued 
the study of the subject, and contributed papers to the 
Annales Archéologiques (of which he was editor) and 
to the Revue Franzaise, and he also prepared a large 
number of drawings in illustration of his researches. 

Messrs. Bell and Sons have with much public spirit 
determined that the first volume shall no longer stand 
alone, and they entrusted the completion of the work, 
from the remains left by Didron, to Miss Margaret 
Stokes, who has performed the difficult task under- 
taken by her with great skill. The second volume, 
which now appears for the first time, contains an 
account of the representations of the Trinity as left 
by Didron, and an iconography of angels, devils, 
death, the soul, and the Christian scheme of salvation, 
concluded and edited by Miss Stokes. In this are 
used all the illustrations prepared bytheauthor. The 
devil is shown in many and various forms, one of 
which shows him disguised as a woman attempting 
to seduce St. Paphnutius, the anchorite of the Thebaid. 
Most of the devil’s other forms are horrible in their 
ugliness. The influence of the early drama upon 
iconography is a subject of great importance, which 
is here dealt with. We are too apt to forget that in 
many instances the treatment by the old artists of 
their subjects was not due so much to imagination as 
to a realistic copying of the religious plays that were 
familiar to the people. 

The appendix contains a translation of the text of 
the Biblia Pauperum, and a translation of the curious 
Byzantine Guzade to Painting, in which the artist is 
instructed how to represent the wonders of the ancient 
law, and of the gospel, and how to represent the 
parables and the miracles of the saints. This im- 
portant work is now worthily completed, and the 
news of its appearance in its present form will be 
welcomed by all interested in art. 


Robert Burns: An Inquiry into certain Aspects o 
his Life and Character and the Moral Influence 
of his Poetry. By aScotchwoman, (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1886.) 

In a lecture delivered on May 19th, 1840, Carlyle 
said that had Burns lived to write even what he did 
write, in the general language of England, there was 
no doubt that the poet would already have been recog- 
nised as one of our greatest men. The fame and 
influence of Burns do not decay, but grow and widen, 
and the interest felt in his personality and career does 
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not diminish. Lovers of Burns will do well to get this 
little book, which furnishes some good marginalia for 
the various biographies of Burns. 

Principal Shairp’s recent Zz/z, contributed to the 
** English Men of Letters” series, receives correction 
on some points, notably his account of Burns’s con- 
cern with the theological dispute between the Auld 
Lights and the New Lights. The author and her 
readers are to be congratulated upon the admirable 
get-up of this little volume; it has been put into the 
dress of the Book-Lovers’ Library, which seems to hang 
about it like a giant’s robe. 





The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. No. clvii., vol. xl. (Boston: 1886.) 

A number of this interesting miscellany has reached 
us. It contains a memoir of William A. Whitehead, 
late Corresponding Secretary of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, with a good portrait. A biblio- 
graphy of his writings concludes the memoir, and gives 
an impression of industry, which is enhanced by the fact 
that to each of his numerous books he prepared a com- 
plete index. A letter, dated 1776, is printed in illus- 
tration of the history of the Pote family, and there is 
also a genealogy of the Andrews family. Some 
Notes and Documents concerning Hugh Peters are 
more generally interesting. An instalment is printed 
of the Church Records of Farmington, Conn., and in 
‘* Genealogical Gleanings in England,” Mr. Henry F. 
Waters claims the discovery of the ancestry and 
parentage of John Harvard, as against Mr. Rendle, 
the Southwark antiquary. Some ‘‘ Notes on the 
Ancestry of Colonel William Willoughby ” come next, 
followed by ‘‘ Records of Winchester, N.H.,” and ‘*The 
Wiswall Family of America.” Under the title of ‘‘ New 
England Gleanings,” some clues are given to the Eng- 
lish residences of the settlers of New England. A 
valuable communication is given by Mr. Waters from 
the Sloane MSS. at the British Museum, being ‘‘ A 
true relation concernynge the Estate of New England,” 
ab. 1634; ‘‘ Soldiers in King Philip’s War,” an .im- 
portant subject, is continued, and there is a valuable 
article on the ‘Indian Names of Boston and their 
Meaning,” with maps. 





Transactio:s of the Grolier Club, from its Foundation 
in January, 1884, to ity, 1885. Part I. (New 
ae ; The Grolier Club, 64, Madison Avenue, 
1885. 

The members of the Grelier Club have much cause 
to be gratified with the sumptuous and yet chaste 
printing of the First Part of their Zvansactzons. The 
part is issued unbound, and when the volume is com- 
plete, we shall look with great interest at a binding 
which shall satisfy a society of specialists in the art of 
book-binding. A very concise and discriminating 
notice of the life and work of Jean Grolier opens these 
Transactions. The Organization of the Club and its 
Plans ; an Exhibition of Etchings; an Exhibition of 
Illuminated MSS., and its first Publication, are 
severally described, and show the admirable organiza- 
tion and activity of this new Club. A report of an 
address by Theodore L. De Venire, on Historic 
Printing Types, is an admirable example of a subject 
which a society like this is capable of developing. 
The First Annual Meeting is duly reported, and also 





two Papers on Book-binding: Mr. Hoe’s on Book- 
binding as an Art, and Mr. Matthews’ on Book-bind- 
ing practically considered. There is also an account 
of a valuable Exhibition of Original Designs for Book 
Illustration. 





Leicestershire Pedigrees and Royal Descents, By the 
Rev. W. G. Dimock FLETCHER, M.A. [art I. 


(Leicester : Clarke and Hodgson, 1886.) 

The Vicar of St. Michael’s, Shrewsbury, has un- 
dertaken a work in which he ought not to lack sup- 
port so far as his subscription list is concerned. The 
present issue has a plate showing the arms of Leicester- 
shire families, and the principal contents receive illus- 
tration in a large folding sheet showing the descent 
of Leicestershire peers from Henry VII.—the victory 
of Bosworth Field having an interesting connection 
with this subject—the arms, seals, etc. of Bellers ; 
ancient arms of Beler; Falkener arms, etc. The 
arrangement of the work entails the use of various- 
sized type, and the printing appears to be very satisfac- 
tory. The same commendation is due to the illus- 
trations. 





Our Lady of Walsingham. By the Rev. Morris 
FuLier, M.A. (London: Kelly and Co., n. d.) 
The account given by Mr. Walter Rye, in his 
Popular History of Norfolk, of The Image of our 
Lady of Walsingham,” is succinct, and covers the 
ground ; but those feeling a special or local interest in 
the celebrated shrine at Walsingham, will find a more 
detailed account in the above booklet by the Rector 
of Ryburgh. There are some illustrations, too, 
which are certainly desirable as records of an inter- 
esting spot. These are three in number, being (1) 
Great Eastern Window of the Conventual Church ; 
(2) Refectory West Window; (3) Western Piers, 
showing the foundations recently excavated. This’ 
old priory was the centre of much religious life and 
superstition in the era which Mr. Rye styles that of 
*¢ the monks and friars.” Anybody desiring initiation 
into that period could not do better than begin with 
Carlyle’s rendering of the life of Abbot Sampson, of 
Bury, in Past and Present, which throws much light 
upon records like this of the old Walsingham shrine. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


—pf——— 


Domesday Commemoration Conference.—Oct. 
25-30.— The celebration of the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the completion of the Domesday Book 
was first mooted by the Atheneum. The Royal 
Historical Society during last summer took the matter 
up, and a series of meetings for the inspection of 
MSS. and literary productions, and for the reading of 
papers more or less connected with mattérs affecting 
the contents of the Domesday Book was arranged. 
The exhibition of the Domesday Book, or rather books, 
first took place. The finest volume is a large folio, 
the second a large-sized octavo, not altogether uniform 
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in its scope with the first, and containing only the 
three counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. For 
the chance of seeing these volumes, as well as the two 
abbreviated copies, known respectively as the 4dére- 
viatio and the Breviate, the public are indebted to the 
kindness of the authorities at the Record Office. The 
copy made in the fourteenth century of Boldon Book, 
or Survey of the Palatinate of Durham, taken in A.D. 
1183, was also shown, and a.great number of later 
records, principally monastic chartularies, Exchequer 
books, Carize Antique, and so forth. The visit of the 
party tothe British Museum on Tuesday indicated still 
more clearly how large a number of manuscripts are ex- 
tant by which the many aspects of the Domesday Book 
may have light brought to bear upon them. Perhaps the 
most instructive, and certainly the most ancient docu- 
ment here shown was the brief notice of the “ Number 
of Hides” in different districtsand territories of England 
south of the Humber during the separate existence of 
the kingdoms of Mercia, Wessex, and Kent. This 
venerable document, written at first probably in the 
eighth century-—at any rate, recording a survey, in 
round numbers of hides, taken about that time—was 
copied by a scribe (who by wrongly dividing some 
words and joining others improperly together indicates 
that he did not know the language which he was 
copying), about the year 1000, on a blank leaf in a 
copy of AElfric’s Grammar. The contemporary copy 
of the Kent Survey, originally in the form of a roll, 
now inlaid in leaves, demonstrates the medizval prac- 
tice of carrying MS. rolls about the person until the 
outer parts are worn away by constant friction. The 
original Cambridge Survey, from which the Domesday 
Commissioners compiled their county return; the 
Worcester Chartulary, containing a record of Domes- 
day and pre-Domesday suits relating to the lands of 
that see; an unpublished record (in the form of a 
charter) of the great lawsuit heard at Penenden Heath. 
An important exhibition at the British Museum was 
that of three Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the eleventh cen- 
tury, wherein was shown the method of ploughing. 
The first of these was the Harley Psalter, with a 
drawing in colour, with a fine pencil or brush, of a 
man ploughing with a primitive plough, drawn by two 
oxen directed simply by the goad, and with no head- 
gear nor driver. The other MSS. were Anglo-Saxon 
Calendars, and give a drawing and a picture of a 
plough drawn by four oxen led by a driver with a long 
goad, but with no head-gear. Another feature in the 
exhibition was that of selected specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon charters with boundaries, and the most cursory 
examination of the boundaries, which enclose con- 
siderable tracts of land, manifestly polygonal and fol- 
lowing natural as well as artificial features, militates 
against the dictum that agriculture in the Domesday 
eriod was confined to rectangular plots, preserving 
or the most part strictly defined proportions as to 
their contiguous sides. Mr. H. Hall read a paper at 
the Record Office, treating principally on the history 
and fortunes of the Domesday Book as a volume, and 
gave instances of its importance as a record admitted 
in all the courts, and examples of its employment by 
way of undisputed evidence in medizval lawsuits. In 
the evening Canon Taylor delivered a popular lecture. 
Mr. Stuart Moore read a paper which dwelt more in 
detail with the statistical contents of the Domesday 
Book. He pointed out that the Survey was framed, 


designed, and carried out in the spirit of perfect equity, 
and he laboured to redeem King William’s character 
from the adverse criticism in which contemporary and 
later chroniclers have almost unanimously indulged. 
Mr. Moore considers that the preparation of a full 
bibliography of Domesday Book, including not only 
printed portions of the text and separate papers and 
essays, but notices of matters referred to by the record, 
would be the first step towards the simplification of 
the critical study of the Survey. Mr. J. H. Round 
read a short paper principally devoted to the exposure 
of a remarkable misconception by Prof. Freeman in 
relation to the Worcester lawsuit between Bishop 
Wistan and the Abbot of Evesham. Canon Taylor 
read a paper, or rather two papers, partly read, partly 
extemporary, on Domesday wapentakes and land- 
measures. The Canon claimed the credit of a new 
discovery with regard to the constitution of the hun- 
dred and the wapentake, seeking to prove that the 
Anglo-Saxon hundred or military unit was gradually 
being converted into the Danish wapentake or naval 
unit of assessment, which represented three hundreds. 
Mr. J. H. Round then stated the heads of his paper 
on the Domesday hide. A paper by Mr. Jas. Poker 
on ‘*The Church in Domesday,” was in the main a 
review of the circumstances attending the transfer of 
the seats of the bishoprics from towns to cities about 
1075, and a formidable array of statistics concerning 
the number of manors held by bishops in various coun- 
ties as indicated by the Domesday record. Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch next read a paper on the ‘‘ Materials 
for the Re-editing of the Domesday Book.” Mtr. Birch 
advocates the preparation and publication of a uniform 
series of Domesday volumes, with collations of the 
text of the book itself, with the Codex Exoniensis, the 
Inquisitio Eliensis, the British Museum Domesday in 
the Arundel collection, the Adbreviatio and Breviate 
at the Record Office, the Kent Domesday in the Cot- 
tonian Library, the Worcester extract, and other 
similar texts, as well as with contemporary charters 
and pre-Domesday boundaries, which may be neces- 
sary for the critical examination of the statements in 
the Survey. A short paper by Sir Henry Barkly 
criticized an incorrect entry in the chartulary of St. 
Feter’s, Gloucester, and demonstrated the accuracy 
of the Domesday entry relating to the tenure of the 
manor of Nympsfield or Nymphsfield, therein styled 
Terra Regis. The Domesday surveys of Surrey and 
Sussex were the themes of two highly interesting 
papers, the first by Mr. H. E. Malden, the latter by 
Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A. Mr. Malden had accu- 
mulated for Surrey a considerable amount of tabular 
information which was greatly appreciated. He 
exhibited a map which showed that there was no 
southern boundary of the county, except the undefined 
track of virgin forest of the Andreds-weald. In the 
same way Sussex had but a doubtful boundary on the 
north. This led to some curious results in the work 
of the commissioners, who rated one hide in Compton, 
co. Sussex, as being in Surrey ; while Worth, now 
reckoned in Sussex, at the time of the Domesday Was 
taken in Surrey. Lodsworth, now in Sussex, but then 
in Surrey, is another example. Geological strata and 
conditions here, as in other counties, appear to have 
considerably affected the cultivation of certain parts, 
the unproductive Wealden clay being as a rule unin- 
habited, while the fertile greensand is almost con- 
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terminous with the Domesday homes and populations. 
The calculation made by Mr. Malden of one Surrey 
church to every 350 of the population is an independent 
indication of the probable area of Anglo-Saxon 
churches, the extant specimens of which in many cases 
would have difficulty in finding room for that number. 
The English tenants in chief were few and not wealthy; 
only the useful members of society appear to have 
been able to retain their holdings, such as the inter- 
preter, the huntsman, and the goldsmith. Mr. Malden 
also pointed out the unexplained fact that in some 
hundreds the Jdordariz predominate to the exclu- 
sion of the cofarit, while in others, not contiguous, 
the reverse takes place. Mr. Sawyer treated the 
neighbouring county of Sussex pretty much in the same 
way as Mr. Malden had Surrey. He suggested also 
the formation of copious indexes, not only of the best 
known names of places, but of all orthographical 
variations, and of the names of fields and small locali- 
ties. The instances of phonetic spelling which he 
adduced were remarkable, and he thought dialect gave 
the key to the identification of obscure Domesday 
places. The closing day was chiefly devoted to 
another paper from Mr. Round, on the “ Finance of 
Domesday.” In it he criticized Mr. Freeman’s state- 
ments relating to the condition of the town of 
Colchester in the Domesday period. As for Bridport, 
Mr. Freeman had written that not a single house- 
holder could pay the King’s taxes, whereas about 
five-sixths of the whole number had paid, the re- 
mainder being too poor. The subject of Danegeld 
has never been properly studied, although it has an 
important bearing on the land-measures, the geldable 
hide and geldable carucate being different from the 
**carucata ad arandum.” The final paper was by Mr. 
H. J. Reid, F.S.A., on the Domesday Church. His 
object appeared to be to show that the number of 
churches was large, and could not be computed out of 
Domesday, because many churches known to have 
been in existence have no mention in its pages. 
Altogether, the conference may be considered as a 
success, if it only awakens an interest in a subject so 
many-sided as our great national record; and we 
hope that the volume to be published will stimulate 
the research which it cannot exhaust. 

Buxton Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Excursion to Arbor Low and Youlgreave.— 
Sept. 15th.—Arrived at Arbor Low, the party was 
met by the Rev. R. C. Roy, Vicar of Youlgreave, who 
pointed out the features of interest. In the centre of 
the group of stones is fixed a notice board, which 
states that the spot is placed under the Ancient 
Monuments’ Act, 1882, and, therefore, is under 
Government protection. Mr. Roy gave a most 
interesting description of the place. He began by 
stating that Arbelows, or Arbor Low, is next in extent 
and importance to Stonehenge, and was justly con- 
sidered one of the most interesting monuments of 
antiquity in Derbyshire. This curious memorial of 
an ancient population was situated, as they observed, 
on a piece of gently rising ground, commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect towards the north east. It consisted 


of a circular area 150 feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a series of rough unhewn blocks of native limestone, 
of various shapes and sizes, ranging from six to seven 
feet in length, and from three to four feet in width. 





The stones forming the circle, instead of standing in 

an upright position like the Nine Ladies on Stanton 

Moor and other so-called Druidical remains of the 
same class, lay horizontally upon the ground, and 
inclined towards the centre, where there were two or 
three larger stones supposed to have been originally a 
cromlech. There were in all from 30 to 35 stones in 
the group, but as some of them had evidently been 
broken it was hard to determine the exact number. 

The opinion prevailed amongst the neighbouring 
peasantry—and the belief was not yet, he was led to 
understand, quite obsolete—that it was impossible for 
anyone to count these stones correctly, and also that 
treasures was buried beneath one of them. The area 
on which the circle stood was surrounded by a deep 
entrenchment about 18 feet across and circumscribed 
by a vallum ; in other words, a rampart, or embank- 

ment, of some 20 feet in height. The earthworks 
remained in a very perfect state of preservation. 

The entrances on the north and south sides of the 
enclosure were distinctly traceable. Near the south 
entrance, like the north 30 feet wide, to the circle 
were the remains of a barrow or burial mound. This 
was opened in the year 1782 by a Mr. Hayman 
Rooke, when the fragments of an urn, some half- 
burned bones, and the horns of a stag were dis- 
covered. This barrow was also opened by a great 
local searcher after antiquities, namely Mr. W. Bate- 
man, father of the present Squire of Middleton Hall, 
who made some interesting discoveries. There was 
a tradition that a great battle was fought between 
the Britons and Romans on Hartington Moor, and it 
was just possible that this so-called Druidical circle 
might be the burying ground of the heroes who fought 
and fell in this encounter, or in another which was 
said to have taken place somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. The journey was then made to the pretty and 
interesting village of Youlgreave, when the party pro- 
ceeded to inspect the fine old parish church dedicated 
to All Saints. The massive grey tower of this well 
restored edifice is seen at a distance to great advantage 
in the landscape. It is of perpendicular design, well 

buttressed, and crested with eight crocketted pinnacles, 

each of them containing niches for statues, which 
latter have long ceased to exist. By the way it may 
be mentioned that the parapet is embattled, and large 
gargoyles project from it on every side. The belfry 
stage possesses two effective windows on each face, 

whilst over the west door is a three light with flatly 
pointed head, the head moulds terminating with the 
Tudor rose. Under the tower against the north wall 
the eye is immediately arrested by a quaint inscription 
on a stone, which reads thus :—‘* Hic jacet Raphaelis 
Bradbury de Youlgrave, qui obiit vicesimo primo, die 
Aprilis, Anno Dni 1685.” Immediately above the 
inscription are the arms of Bradbury. The Vicar gave 
a lucid description of the church and the work of 
restoration, which it will be remembered was carried 

on during the vicariate of the Rev. William Malam, 

M.A., now Vicar of Buxton, a clergyman who was 

then, and is now, deservedly beloved by Youlgreave 

parishioners. The chancel was, no doubt, much later 

than the earlier part, which was Norman. The 
chancel, as they observed, was long, and had been 
well restored, the stall work and the roof being 
in oak. The monuments had migrated, The 
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monument of a knight, cross-legged, and with his 
heart clasped in his hands, was believed to be the 
effigy of Sir John de Rossington. It had been placed 
within the altar rails, where he hoped it would be free 
from interference. It was of the latter end of the twelfth 
century. The next monument in point of age was that 
of the Cokaynes. This elaborate altar tomb was placed 
in the centre of the chancel, and was that of Thomas 
Cokayne, of Harthill, who died in 1488. It was 
known as a miniature tomb. The family resided at 
Harthill Hall, and they had land as far as Ashbourne, 
in the parish church of which they were the possesssrs 
of several monuments. The head of the effigy on 
this tomb rested on a helmet with his crest of a cock’s 
head and a wreath. The sides were panelled with 
angels carrying shields, which were emblazoned with 
the family coat of arms, This Cokayne was said to 
have fought with a cousin in a duel and thus met with 
hisdeath. He would draw their attention to the fact that 
the upper part of the tomb, which was the older, was in 
a beautiful state of preservation. The lower part was 
modern. One of the descendants of the family having 
asked that he might be permitted to restore the portion 
that had ceased to exist, consent was given, and thus 
they witnessed the peculiarity of ancient and modern 
work conjointly. The next monument he would call 
attention to was of the date 1492—it was the Gylbert 
memorial, In the east wall of the north aisle they 
saw this alabaster bas-relievo. In the centre of the 
group was the Blessed Virgin Mary, with our Lord 
being central ; on the left of this was the father of the 
family and his six sons, while on the right was 
depicted the mother with her ten daughters. The 
inscription in Latin stated that ‘‘ Here lies under this 
stone the bodies of Robert Gylbert, gentleman, 
of Yolgref, and Joan [or Joanna], his wife, which 
John died 2nd day of November, A.D. 1492, which 
Robere indeed caused the screen of this chapel to be 
made in the aforesaid year, and the same Robert 
died.” Below the figures were three shields. In the 
corner near to this curious monument was a mural slab 
which the Vicar said used to be in the floor of the 
south aisle. It was a valuable brass, and he had 
it put in the wall on purpose to preserve it. It too 
wasa Gylbert. The habit worn by the figure depicted 
was Elizabethan and the date of interment was 1620. 
In the south wall of the aisle was another alabaster 
monument, which had been richly coloured. Beneath 
an arched recess were the figures of the husband and 
wife, kneeling in prayer, and below them the effigies 
of their eight children. An inscription related that 
** Here lies Roger Rooe, of Alport, knight, who died 
30th April, A.D. 1613.” Mr. Rowe, one of the 
present members for Derby, was a descendant of this 
family, who were connected with the Vernons, as the 
coat of arms showed. Next the Vicar drew attention 
toa fine old brass, representing a female figure, and 
bearing the following curious inscription :— 


Fridswide Gilbert to the grave 
Hath resigned her earthly part. 
Her soule to God that first it gave, 
On angel’s wings went with her heart. 
A vertuous maide she liv’d and died ; 
Hurtful to none, but good to all, 
Religious, modest, hating pride ; 
These vertues crowne her funerall. 
John Gilbert, marchant taylor, of Londd, brother to her. 





In the wall in the north-west side is a bit of old 
carving, which has been preserved. It is the effigy of 
a pilgrim with staff in hand and wallet. The font, 
said the Vicar, is indeed curious. It is very ancient, 
and possesses a stoup for holy water, or, to be more 
correct, achrismatory, This isattached toit. There 
are only three of such kind known in this country. 
The font is pre-Reformation, but the present architects 
lost all trace as to the rude figures which it bears on 
the bowl. The windows in the Church are fine, and 
the altar is properly raised. The reredos is of marble, 
and the spaces on either side the marble altar cross 
are filled in with gold mosaic, Salviatis work. At the 
conclusion of the inspection a portion of the party 
walked to Robin Hood’s Stride, and there inspected 
the hermit’s cave, the Vicar accompanying, and 
pointing out at this latter place a carving of the 
Crucifixion in the rock in excellent preservation. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club.—Aug. 25th.— 
The fourth meeting of this club was held at Peebles. 
The party went up the valley of the Tweed, Professor 
Veitch acting as guide. The first object to arrest the 
attention was the new Parish Church in process of 
erection at the end of High Street. Passing through 
the Old Town, the party saw the tower of St Andrew’s 
Church, which, though the rest of the edifice has 
well-nigh disappeared, looks as if it would stand for a 
long time. A drive of about a mile brought the 
visitors to Neidpath Castle, where the first halt was 
made. This ancient fortress belonged originally to 
the Frasers, who are represented in the north of 
Scotland by the Lovat and Saltoun families. By 
marriage with a daughter of Sir Simon Fraser, it came 
into the possession of the Hays of Yester, one of whom 
built the portion of the castle which is now standing. 
The family were, some two hundred years ago, obliged 
to sell the castle and estates to the Duke of Queensbury, 
whose descendants, the Earls of March, held them for 
some generations. They now belong to the Earls of 
Wemyss, the March family having become extinct 
on the death of the last Duke of Queensbury. The 
tower is of great strength, the walls being eleven feet 
in thickness, A fine staircase leads upwards for a 
considerable distance, but the upper part of the ascent 
has to be performed by means of a narrow spiral stair 
of considerable steepness, with many of the steps 
much worn. Once reached, however, the summit 
presents a magnificent view to the eye of the visitor. 
The banks and rocks which confine the winding 
Tweed, the river itself, as it flows over its gravelly bed, 
forming now and then sullen pools, which again break 
into glittering streams, the fair (save for the church 
already mentioned) town of Peebles lying close at 
hand, the valleys covered with crops and woods, and 
the heath-clad hills rearing their purple summits to 
the sky, combine to form a picture of singular beauty. 
The Club then took their way up the valley of the 
Tweed. On the left was passed the Manor Water, u 
which, on the road to Megget Water and St. Mary’s 
Loch, is to be found the cottage once occupied by the 
original of the Black Dwarf, who figures in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of that name; while a little further on 
the Lyne Water joined the Tweed from a different 
direction. The next stoppage was made at Stobo 
Church. Part of this building is very ancient, 
belonging to a period anterior to that to which any 
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other ecclesiastical structure in the valley of the Tweed 
can be ascribed. The tower—the oldest part—is, 
from its architectural features, believed to be Saxon, 
the nave and chancel being Norman. The tower 
(and, indeed, the whole edifice) has a striking and 
picturesque appearance from the outside, and admit- 
tance is gained by a curious old porch—later, however, 
than the building to which it is attached. To the 
archway is fastened a complete set of the ‘‘jougs,” 
with chain, collar, and padlock ; and the hewn stone 
at the sides is deeply furrowed from some cause or 
other, some thinking that the marks were caused by 
women sharpening the ends of their spindles as they sat 
in the church porch, while others supposed that they 
were made by the men sharpening their arrows as they 
entered and left the church. At the first view on 
entering, the inside presents a staggering contrast to 
the exterior. The eye wanders in succession to plaster, 
whitewash, stained wood, open seats, windows of 
coloured glass, illuminated texts, a smart Anglican 
pulpit perched on a salient angle of the wall, and a 
harmonium—in short, the newest ecclesiastical fashions 
of the day. In the interior was found a monumental 
tomb with a shield at the top. This shield, the wafer 
box, and the holy water dish are preserved in the 
church. Against the north wall of the nave are the 
remains of what may have beenacrypt. A short drive 
then brought the party to the extensive gardens of 
Stobo Castle. On reaching the mansion they were 
received by Sir Graham Montgomery, and conducted 
through the mansion by him. In the rooms are some 
fine paintings by Raeburn. The route then lay up by 
the side of the Tweed, by way of Drevah, and across 
the Biggar Water to Drummelzier Castle, the farthest 
point of the day’s excursion. This ruin and the 
property adjacent, it is said, originally belonged to the 
Veitches, who were “‘harried” by the Tweedies, 
a turbulent race, who have not survived the quietness 
that followed the union of England and Scotland. 
From their hands it passed, early in the 17th century, 
into those of the Hays, the Duns Castle branch of that 
family possessing it till 1831, when Sir James 
Montgomery purchased it, but relinquished it in 
favour of a Mr. White, whose descendants now own it. 
It appears to have been a very strong place ; there are 
shot-holes below the windows, and there was a means 
of surrounding it with water from the Tweed. The 
state in which it is allowed to remain deserves the 
severest reprobation, as it is utterly uncared for, and 
appears to be falling into a state of decay, from which, 
it might easily be preserved. A little to the east 
was seen the old peel-tower of Wrae, once, like 
Drummelzier, the property of the Tweedies ; and to 
the south appeared the hills of Stanhope and Moss- 
fennan. On the journey homewards along the right 
bank of the river Drummelzier Church was reached, 
and the reputed grave of Merlin the Wild,’the Scottish 
seer, who flourished in the sixth century. Some place 
his graveat a thorn-tree, and others in a gravel mound 
not far off. Either spot is close to the Powsail Burn, a 
little above its junction with the Tweed, and was the 
subject of a prophecy which ran as follows :— 
When Tweed and Powsail meet at Merlin’s grave, 
Scotland and England shall one monarch have. 
This event is said to have happened on the day when 

James VI. of Scotland was crowned King of England. 





Tinnis, or Thanes Castle, the ruins of a stronghold, 
were passed on an eminence to the right of the road, 
and a short drive brought the party to Dawyck, or 
Dalwick. The lands o Tony belonged from time 
immemorial to the Veitches. This family spent a 
great deal of money in the public service, were never 
repaid, fell into a state of indebtedness, and had to see 
these lands pass from them in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The property was acquired by 
the Naesmyths, also an old Peeblesshire family, 
represented at present by Sir James Naesmyth, Bart., 
whose great-grandfather, the second baronet, was a 
distinguished botanist, and a pupil of Linnzus, _ 
Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—Sept. 18th.—The members of the society were met 
at Halifax by Mr. John Lister, M.A., and Mr. Leyland, 
Who kindly brought plans of Halifax Church both in 
its ancient and modern form. Mr. Lister read a paper 
in the crypt on “The Church and its Associations.” 
The parish church is a fine structure, 193 feet long by 
65 feet broad, and is divided into chancel, nave, side 
aisles, and two chapels. The oldest portion is that to 
the north, as to the age of which authorities differ. 
Mr. Leyland was of opinion that it is part of the 
Saxon Chapel, and Mr. Lister expressed the belief 
that it is Early Decorated of the thirteenth century. 
The rest of the church is Perpendicular of the fifteenth 
century. Subsequent to the preparation of Domesday 
Book, Halifax Church is known to have been a 
Rectory, the last Rector being a Frenchman, William 
de Chaumence. Camden says that ‘‘ his flock was in 
danger to be starved for want of food, in regard the 
present Incumbent did not understand the English 
tongue.” Chaumence was promoted to the Bishopric 
of Loson in 1273, and the Rectory was presented to 
the Priory of Lewes by Earl Warren. The church 
was then made into a perpetual Vicarage, and Ingolard 
de Turbard was inducted first Vicar in the following 
year, 1274. The building of the church remained 
without modification until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when Dr. Wilkinson, who was the seventh 
Vicar, made considerable alterations and additions, 
The east end of the church was extended, and the 
great east window of seven lights put in. The screen 
and roodloft separating the nave from the choir were, 
however, not disturbed. The whole of the windows 
on the south and west were replaced with others in 
the Perpendicular style. The tower at the south-east 
corner, being either unsafe or small in proportion to 
the extended building, was pulled down to the slope 
of the roof, anda new square tower, 118 feet high, was 
erected at the west end. Either at this time or 
previously the walls were ornamented with extensive 
fresco paintings, representing scriptural subjects. 
Remains of these paintings were discovered during the 
alterations recently made by Sir Gilbert Scott, when 
all the plaster was removed from the walls. The 
Willoughby chapel, 1494, the chapel of Archbishop 
Rokeby, 1525, on the north side, and the Holdsworth 


chapel, 1554, were subsequently added. This last has . 


been reopened, and is now used for early celebration 
and prayers. There are ten bells in the tower, and a 
library of ancient books in the crypt, where are also a 
cross of gold and the registers from 1539. A visit 
was next paid to the ancient Manor House close by, 
and also to the mound or stand of the gibbet of old 
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Halifax, on which, between 1541 and 1650, fifty-three 
persons were beheaded. The party then proceeded 
to Elland Church, where the Rev. Francis Musson, 
the Vicar, met them. One feature of this edifice is 
the east window of five lights, without tracery, 
designed to illustrate incidents in the life of the Virgin 
(the church being dedicated to St. Mary), and is 
principally of old glass. In the north-west window 
of two lights are the arms of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. The church, like that at Halifax, is 
principally Perpendicular, contains two chapels, 
chancel and nave, and square tower at the west end 
with four bells. After partaking of tea at the Savile 
Arms, the company paid a visit to the New Hall, an 
interesting domestic building of the fourteenth century. 
In what was once the dining-room there is a large 
window of nine lights, a spacious gallery round three 
sides, the Royal arms over the fireplace, and 
elaborately-carved wainscoting and large settle. The 
porch has an oriel chamber with a round window, and 
carved tracery over the handsome entrance. The 
house is now occupied by Mr. David Gledhill. 
Archzological and Architectural Society of 
Durham and Northumberland.—Sept. 22nd.—The 
sixth meeting of the present year of the Society was 
held, when visits were paid to Ponteland, Belsay, 
Bolam, and Whalton. The party drove from Newcastle 
to Ponteland, where the church and the inn were 
examined, and descriptions were given by Mr. 
Charles C. Hodges. Belsay was next visited, and by 
the courtesy of Sir Arthur Middleton the castle, with 
its fine pele tower of the 14th century, was inspected. 
The grotto was also seen. On reaching Bolam the 
church was viewed ; and the Rev. J. R. Boyle read a 
paper, ‘‘The History and Architecture of Bolam 
Church.” At Whalton, the Rev. John Walker acted 
as guide at the church, ‘and then showed, the pele 


_ ower at the Vicarage. 


Derby Archeological and Natural History 
Society.—Sept. 22.—It was with no small degree of 
general surprise that a few months ago the intelligence 
was received that some archeological remains had 
been discovered in what is known as the “Castle 
orchard ” at Duffield. The appellation of the locality 
of the discovery and other traditional facts had 
always suggested historical associations ; but that any 
solid remains of that once important edifice were in 
existence was never dreamed of even by so sanguine 
an antiquary as Dr. Cox. Some excavations for 
building purposes made by the owner of the pro- 
perty (Mr. Harvey), with the result of finding a frag- 
ment of stone-wall, followed by a careful examination 
of the ground by a party of interested gentlemen, who 
formed themselves into a committee, have resulted in 
the discovery of something more than a mere stone or 
two of this Derbyshire stronghold. Indeed, so 
successful have the excavators been that a complete 
ground-plan of the remains, which has been litho- 
graphed and circulated, was prepared without much 
Giffculty. Naturally interested by the discovery of 
such important relics of the past history of their 
county, the study of whose antiquities forms the 
motif of their existence as a body, the members of the 
Archeological Society paid a visit to Duffield, to ex- 
plore the much-talked-of ‘‘find.”” On reaching 
Duffield the site of the castle was at once made for. 





It is situated upon a piece of high ground just out- 
side the village, to the left of the turnpike-road lead- 
ing to Belper. When arrived at the spot, most of the 
ladies and gentlemen were astonished to see the ex- 
tent of the disclosures made through the process of 
excavation. The appearance was of a large building 
recently demolished. There was not merely a shape- 
less mass of masonry, but the substantial foundations 
of a fortress of considerable strength, rising up in some 
places to a height of one or two feet. There were 
also large pieces of black-looking timber, and some 
trays for exhibition containing most extensive 
collections of ancient pottery and other relics found 
in the vicinity of the site. Mounting an elevated 
position amidst the ruins, and with the members of 
the expedition gathered around him, Dr. Cox (who 
kindly acted as cicerone) proceeded to descant upon 
the history of the building whose remains were now 
under inspection. He said it was a custom of our 
castle-building progenitors, in choosing a site upon 
which to erect their strongholds, to select the site of 
some older residence ; and thus, on account of the 
splendid /ocale of Duffield Castle, he had conjectured 
at the time of the discovery that relics of earlier 
periods than that of the Normans would most likely 
be found among the d¢ébris. That surmise had proved 
to be correct, as traces of times even so far back as 
the Celtic period had been decidedly brought to light ; 
also many proofs of association with the Roman occu- 
pation. With reference to the latter period, Dr. 
Cox stated that a Roman cross-road, leading from the 
lead mines at Wirkworth to the great Rykneild Street 
(crossing the Derwent by a ford), could be traced ; 
and between the flags of a paved footway leading 
to the ford he had found several pieces of Roman 
pottery which might be seen in the collection now on 
view. The interesting remains of the castle, he pro- 
ceeded, which had been so successfully disclosed, 
were those of a Norman keep of exceptional magni- 
tude and strength. It must have been, indeed, 
larger than that of the well-known example at 
Rochester, and, therefore, only excelled in size and 
strength by the Tower of London. Amongst other 
interesting archeological features, Dr. Cox drew 
attention to the thickness of the walls, and to a 
Norman well of great depth, which had been dis- 
covered by one of the workmen. This latter ‘‘ find” 
was made increasingly interesting by the fact that the 
staves of the Norman éucket and the corroded handle 
had also been unearthed. Much surprise, said Dr. 
Cox, had been expressed that more was not known of 
the past historical associations of the.castle. That, 
he remarked, is explained when we remember that 
very little is known at all of the Norman period of 
English history. The only public records we have of 
places during that age refer to those belonging to 
Royalty. Then the affairs of the Crown alone formed 
the theme of the chronicler’s pen. Duffield Castle 
and its extensive domains was the private residence 
of the Ferrerses, from whose family the first Earls of 
Derby sprang. ‘‘ During the rebellion of Prince 
Henry against his father Henry II., Robert, Earl 
Ferrers, held Duffield Castle against the King. On 
his submitting to the King in 1174, his castles at 
Duffield and Tutbury were handed over to the Crown 
and ordered to be demolished.” Duffield Castle was 
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afterwards rebuilt, but finally razed to the ground in 
Henry III.’sreign. The pieces of charred timber that 
have been disclosed appear to indicate that the de- 
struction was chiefly wrought by fire. 

gy Antiquarian Society.—Oct. 25.— 
The Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., president, in the 
chair. Thanks were voted to the Rev. G. W. 
Searle, M.A., for the present of a Roman tile from 
the south transept of St. Alban’s Abbey ; and to Mr. 
J.:H. Bloom, for five panes of stained glass, excavated 
in 1854, at Castle Acre Priory. A communication 
from the Rev. C. W. King, M.A., was read, upon a 
tablet lately presented to Trinity College Library, 
bearing the following inscription : 


M + VERRIO 
T + F + FAL +« FLACCO 
CELSVS FRATER 


‘©To Marcus Verrius, son of Titus, of the Falerina 
Tribe, his brother Celsus” [erected this monument]. 
The words are cut inthe round bold characters used 
in the later years of the Republic, but which did not 
outlast the first century of the Empire; the material is 
a well-preserved slab, 28 inches long by 18 inches wide, 
of Parzan marble, for the quarries of Carrara were but 
recently worked when Pliny wrote. The Verria was 
a plebeian family, and the Falerina in which it was 
registered a rustic tribe : Flaccus was the actual name 
of the deceased, for the Women and Tribus of the 
Verria gens had been (as was the rule) assumed by his 
father, originally a slave, upon becoming a freed-man 
of that family. That Flaccus was a word of some 
Italian dialect (probably Oscan, from the analogy of 
Maccus) cannot be doubted ; nor that with Bassus 
Varus and the like, it denoted some personal pecu- 
liarity of the man who bore it—perhaps /op-eared, for 
its Latin derivative, flacctdus, is applied to anything 
that droops. From Suetonius we learn that Verrius 
Flaccus was the son of a freed-man, as was the father 
of his contemporary and namesake, the poet Horace. 
Induced by his high reputation as a school-master, 
Augustus appointed him tutor to his grandsons, Caius 
and Lucius, with a salary of one hundred sestertia 
(£1,000) a-year: he also lodged Verrius together with 
his whole school of twenty boys in the Palace, stipu- 
lating, however, that he was not to increase the num- 
ber. One novel point in his system seems to have 
been to set his pupils themes for declamations in 
which they should compete for a prize, which was a 
book valuable for its antiquity or its beauty. He 
added to his reputation by drawing up a set of Fast 
(kalendar of the months), of which fragments, contain- 
ing January, March, April, and September entire, 
were found in 1770, among the ruins of the forum of 
Preeneste. The seven quotations that Pliny makes 
from Verrius prove him to have been a high authority 
in matters of archeology.—Professor E. C, Clark 
suggested that the inscription reads M. F. Marci 
Filio, and remarked on the position of the name of 
the tribe before the cognomen Flacco, referring to a 

similar instance in the case of an inscription now in 

the possession of the Earl of Powis. He also men- 

tioned the existence of a probably forged inscription 
relating to the same person, in which he was repre- 
sented as belonging to the ¢ribus Palatina, instead of 
Falerina, The error of the forger he considered to 


arise from the story of Flaccus’s migration to the 
Palatine, as reported by Suetonius. He added that 
Flaccus was the author of the book De Verborum 
Significatione attributed to Festus. 


[We regret being obliged to defer our report of the 
Chester Archzological Society meeting. It will 
appear in our next issue. ] 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book, 
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Chained Books. — Hereford offers the finest 
specimens of chained libraries now to be found 
anywhere in the world. In 1715, Dr. William 
Brewster left a chained collection of books to All 
Saints’ Church, of Hereford, and it may still be seen 
there. More remarkable, however, is the library of 
Hereford Cathedral, which remains to-day the very 
image of an ancient monastic library. Its books are 
in cases of open shelves. Each book is attached to a 
chain, which ends in a ring sliding on a horizontal 
iron rod running the whole length of the shelf. The 
rods are fastened by locks at the end of each case. 
The chains are long enough to allow the reader to 
place the book upon a desk before the shelves. Even 
the library catalogue is riveted to its desk, and all 
accessions to the books are chained now just as in old 
times. The method of fastening the chains to the 
volumes makes it necessary for most of the books to 
have their fore edges turned outward, and this, too, is 
a very antique fashion. This quaint’ old chained 
library of Hereford Cathedral includes some such 
rarities as a manuscript Wycliffe Bible, Caxton’s 
Golden Legend, and Higden’s Polychronicon, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde. St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London hasa relic of the ancient monastic library ; it 
is a vellum folio in Latin, with its old chain attached. 
The library of Wells Cathedral was chained in former 
days, and some of its volumes still retain the rings to 
which the chains were linked. In 1481 Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton bequeathed to the convent of Hales-Owen 
a book ‘‘ which I wull be laid and bounded with an 
yron Chayne in some convenient parte within the 
said church, at my costs, so that all preests and 
others may se and rede it whenne it pleaseth them.” 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. was often chained in the 
churches. Many of the rare tomes of the Oxford 
Bodleian Library used to bechained, and when James I. 
visited it he declared that were he not a king, he 
would desire no other prison than to be chained with 
so many good authors. When John Selden’s books 
were given to the Bodleian in 1659, over £25 were 
spent in providing them with fetters. Not until the 
latter half of the last century did the Bodleian Library 
shake off all its shackles. 

The First Silk-mill in England.—Mr. F. Rought 
Wilson writes in the Christcan Miscellany, that not 
long ago learned antiquaries were shocked to hear 
that a scheme was afloat to demolish the first silk- 
mill ever erected in England. Happily, however, 
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the efforts of a righteous indignation saved the vener- 
able structure, and to-day it stands on its island-bed 
in the River Derwent, at Derby, the pride not only 
of the inhabitants of that town, but of England gener- 
ally. Here it was that John Lombe, the pioneer of 
the English silk-trade, manufactured the first silk pro- 
duced in this country. This was in the year 1718. 
Prior to that period, the Italians enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of the art of silk-throwing. But in the 
year 1715 Lombe, who is described as an intelligent 
young English mechanic of good family connections, 
set out for Italy with the intention of wresting the 
prize from its foreign possessors. Engaging himself 
as a helper at one of the Italian factories, he studi- 


thirteen stone arches, which support the thick walls. 
The length of the building is 110 feet, and the height 
55 feet 6 inches. It is five stories high, and there 
are eight rooms, lighted by 468 windows. It is ap- 
pueee through iron gates of superb design, with 

mbe’s monogram interwoven. Lombe’s success 
from the first was extraordinary. But treachery was 
at work, The Italians, seriously offended at the 
trick that had been played them, employed a woman 
to come over to England and devise a plan for putting. 
the object of their malice to death by slow poison. 
How the deadly draught was administered has never 
been known ; but Lombe was taken suddenly ill, and 
after lingering in agony for three days, died. Such 














THE FIRST SILK MILL IN ENGLAND. 


ously watched his opportunities for noting down the 
various parts of machinery used in the formation 
of the silk ; but the strict vigilance of his employers 
almost baffled him. Failing to obtain his object by 
fair means, he at last had recourse to bribery. Some 
fellow-workmen were corrupted; and, with their 
assistance, Lombe managed to take drawings of the 
coveted invention. After their arrival the first step 
taken was to look round for a place in which to com- 
mence operations, and the town of Derby was 
selected. Here a lease was obtained from the Cor- 

ration of the island in the river, and a factory of 

uge dimensions was designed. Meanwhile rooms 
were hired at the Town Hall, where, after obtaining 
a patent from the Crown, Lombe erected his 
machinery and spun his first specimens. At last, at a 
cost of £30,000, the present mill was erected. It 
stands upon a foundation of immense oaken piles, 
covered with stone-work, on which are _ turned 
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was the.sad death, at the early age of twenty-nine, of 
the father of the English silk trade. 

Fairy Builders of the Cromlechs.—The crom- 
lechs or stone holes are constructed with three flat 
stones or slates placed edgeways in the ground, en- 
closing three sides of a square or parallelogram as sup- 
ports or walls, with one at the top as a cover, usually 
larger than the others; and having one side open, 
usually the north or north-west. There is usually 
also a flooring of slabs. These comlechs are not as 
numerous at Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji as the 
kistvaens, or closed cromlechs, but there are still many, 
and all exactly correspond with the cromlech called 
Kitt’s Coty House, near Aylesford, in Kent, with 
those at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea, and those in 
Brittany and the Nilgherries. The measurements of 
the one at Rajan Koloor are as follows: upper slab 
is 12 feet 3 inches long by 10 feet 6 inches broad ; 
side slabs, 12 feet long by 7 feet broad, including 
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2 feet in the ground ; there were others differing very 
little indeed in measurement, and all forming noble 
groups. The belief is prevalent at Jiwasji that the 
Mora people, supposed dwarfs of three spans high, 
constructed the remains at Rajan Koloor, Yemmee 
Good, Hajinitji, etc. These remains are also attri- 
buted to the fairies and dwarfs by the superstitions of 
Wales, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, and Brittany, etc.— 
Bombay Asiatic Society, vol. iii., pt. 2, pp. 180-182. 

Books.—In Barnaby Rich’s 4 New Description of 
Ireland, 1610, occurs the following curious passage, 
as applicable to the present day as to that on which 
it was written, especially having in. view the article 
on Mr. Gosse, in the Quarterly Review, and Mr. 
Ralston’s noble letter in the Atheneum of Nov. 6. 
We recommend this letter to all our readers. The 

assage from Rich is, ‘ One of the diseases of this age 
is the multitude of books. . . . . It is but a thriftlesse 
and a thanklesse occupation this writing of bookes ; 
a man were better to sing in a cobbler’s shop, for 
his pay is a penny a patch ; but a booke-writer, if hee 
get sometimes a few commendations of the judicious 
he shall be sure to reepe a thousand reproaches of the 
malicious.” 

Expressions Used for Drunkenness.—In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1770 (pp. 559-560) is an 
amusing list of words and expressions commonly u 
to denote a drunken person. It is reprinted in the 
Dialect volume of Mr. Gomme’s Gentleman's Magazine 
Library (pp. 142-146). A much earlier list of such 
words and expressions, and one containing many not 
to be found in the later list, is given in Thomas 
Heywood’s Philocothonista, 1635, as follows: “To 
title a drunkard by, we (as loath to give him such a 
name so gross and harsh) strive to character him in 
a more mincing and modest phrase as thus—He is a 
good fellow, A boon Companion, A mad Greek, A 
true Trojan, A stiff Blade, One that is steel to the 
back, A low-Country Soldier, One that will take his 
sowse, One that will drink deep though it be a mile 
to the bottom, One that knows how the cards are 
dealt, One that will be flush of all four, One that bears 
up stiff, One whom the Brewer’s horse hath bit, One 
that knows of which side his bread is buttered, One 
that drinks upse-freeze, One that lays down his ears 
and drinks, One that drinks supernaculum, One that 
can sup off his cider.” 


SSS 


Mbituarp. 
—>——__ 
THE LATE REV. WILLIAM BARNES, B.D. 

There can be little doubt that foremost amongst 
Dorset worthies will always be placed the name of 
William Barnes. 

The familiar figure, clad in knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, and buckle-shoes, of the gentle scholar and 
poet who has just passed away will no more be seen 
amongst the scenes he loved so well and described so 
faithfully ; but his many friends and neighbours, to 
whom he was endeared by the simple sweetness of his 
nature, and who are proud of their Dorset Burns, as 
they call him, will not readily let his memory fade as 
a man, whilst as a writer he had long made a fame for 


himself which has travelled far beyond his native 
county. 

He was born at Rushay, just as the present century 
dawned, in an old farmhouse near Sturminster, 
Newton, in the vale of Blackmore, since burnt down, 
and came of yeoman stock, which held lands in 
Gillingham parish as long ago as the time of 
Henry VIII. From his mother, Grace Scott, he 
inherited intellectual tastes, and as a boy he was 
placed in the office of a Mr. Dashwood at Stur- 
minster. In 1823 he took a school at Mere; leaving 
this in 1835, he opened another at Dorchester, where 
in later years, by the way, he had Thomas Hardy, the 
novelist, as a pupil. In 1838 he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1844 he published his first 
collection of Dorset poems; in 1862 was presented 
to the living of Carne, close to Dorchester, and at 
its peaceful little rectory he died on the 7th of October, 
1886, at the ripe age of eighty-six. Quite lately he 

ublished a ‘Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ”—indeed, 

is mental faculties remained clear to the last, and the 
writer cherishes the recollection of an afternoon not 
many months ago, spent in his society, when, as the 
sun sank into the west, the old man eloquently dis- 
coursed with unabated interest on Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, on speech-craft, fast - fading 
customs of country life, and other kindred topics, 
in which he was so deeply versed. Philologist, student, 
and clergyman though he was, Barnes was above all 
ason of the soil. Rural life he knew the lights and 
shades of as only a poet, born and bred amongst it, 
can know them, and this it is which gives his ‘‘ native 
wood-notes wild” their beauty and their value, so 
that in all lands where English speech is known men 
will read with delight the poems of William Barnes, 





Antiquarian Mews. 


In the making of some repairs lately at the Acro- 
polis, the workmen found near the stairway at the 
northern wall some old pillars in a state of perfect 
preservation. The Athenian archeologists are of 
opinion that they belong to the period before the 
Persian war. 

Some excavators in the bed of the Cher have dis- 
covered, near the city of Bourges, an enormous 
Gaulish boat, formed of a single oak trunk. It is in 
excellent preservation. It has been hauled to the 
Hotel Cujas, Bourges, where it will form one of the 
leading elements of the collection of the antiquities of 
the province of Berry. 

Sir John Savile Lumley, British Ambassador at 
Rome, has offered to present to the Nottingham 
Castle Art Museum a collection of specimens of clas- 
sical antiquity, which he has made on the site of the 
Temple of Diana, near Rome. The collection com- 
prises a large number of objects and fragments in 
terra cotta, bronze, and marble, as well as specimens 
of money inscriptions, At a meeting of the Notting- 
ham Town Council lately, it was decided to accept 
the offer, for which a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded, 
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Recent excavations have laid bare the ruins of the 
Cathedral at Vladimir Volynsk, which was erected in 
the twelfth century, and was dedicated to the Assump- 
tion. The builder, Mstislav Iziaslovich, evidently in- 
tended to make his work one of the finest of Russian 
churches of the twelfth century. It occupied an area 
but little less than that of St. Sophia, at Kief, and 
exceeded it in length. In the sanctuary portions of a 
fine mosaic pavement have been found. The remain- 
ing interior space contained a large number of tombs 
of the archdukes and bishops. A mound, distant two 
versts from the town, has also been excavated, and 
the walls of a very ancient church, probably the earlier 
cathedral, have been discovered. Portions of frescoes 
and inscriptions are now being investigated. 

The Dean has lately taken advantage of some dry 
weather to examine the ancient well in the crypt of 
Winchester Cathedral. It is thought that as this well 
is not centrally placed to the columns of the crypt 
it very probably is of earlier date, and may be 
Saxon or even Roman in origin. The well is steined 
throughout its depth (8 feet 4 inches) with fine wrought 
stone. It widens somewhat at the base, where its 
diameter is 32 inches, decreasing to 29 inches at the 
surface, which is not far above the water-level of the 
stream, and the contiguous water-courses of St. Ethel- 
wold, the great Saxon bishop. The base of the well 
is closed with a hard bed of fine concrete, There is 
no evidence of any spring, and the water supply, such 
as it was, must have come from the natural percola- 
tion of the surrounding moisture. 

The Vossische Zeitung reports that at Hagiri Deke, 
the site of the ancient Gortyna, a colossal statue of 
Pentelican marble has been lately disinterred. Un- 
fortunately the head is wanting, and one arm. The 
other arm is broken off, but was found with the statue. 
The statue represents a richly-attired woman, with 
one foot forward as if in the act of setting out to walk. 
On the base there are traces of an inscription, which 
would make it the work of Eisidotus of Athens. The 
statue has been placed in the museum lately estab- 
lished at Heraclea. Grotyna has lately been pro- 
minently mentioned as a place where abundant 
remains ought to be found; it was there that Halb- 
herr and Fabricius found the ancient legal inscription. 
The Berlin paper says that Dr. Schliemann is at Con- 
stantinople, endeavouring to obtain a firman authoris- 
ing him to undertake explorations at Gortyna and 
Cnossus, on the same conditions under which the 
Germans have been allowed by the Greek Govern- 
ment to carry out their excavations at Olympia. 

The Ancona paper LZ’ Ordine announces that Count 
Politi-Flamini, a well-known collector of autographs, 
has in his possession at Recanati a number of auto- 
graph letters and other documents of Michael Angelo, 
and other letters and papers hitherto unknown, relat- 
ing to him and his affairs, The Florentine archivist, 
Milanesi, published in 1855 almost all the letters of 
the great artist, and what autograph documents were 
to be found in the British Museum and the Museo 
Buonarotti at Florence. Among them was the con- 
tract for the fagade of San Lorenzo, signed by Leo X. 
and Michelangelo. A duplicate of this contract, 
signed by both, is in Count Flamini’s collection. 
There are also letters from Pope Clement VII., from 
several cardinals, from Cosimo Medici, and Vasari, 





and especially several from his nephew, Leonardo 
Buonarotti. Thereare several from Michael Angelo’s 
father, Ludovico, which prove how highly the father 
esteemed his son, and how warmly his affection was 
reciprocated. 

Hundreds of people were attracted to Ox Hill, 
Leatherhead, by the discovery of a quantity of human 
remains in a field adjoining the high road. The 
grounds for a new mansion are being laid dut, and 
about two feet under the surface, in a chalk bed, were 
found, several feet apart, two well-preserved skeletons. 
The root ofa tree had grown through from‘the top of 
the skull of one and out at the ear, and the roots of 
trees were twined about the other skeleton, the head 
of which had been forced off by one of them. Alto- 
gether portions of six or seven skeletons were dis- 
covered, and it is thought that further discoveries of a 
similar character may be made. The Surrey Arche- 
ological Society has been invited to visit the spot. 


Visitors to the Louvre will now see among the 
ancient sculptures a handsome statue of one of the 
Dioscuri, where previously there was but a nameless 
torso. The change, says the Atheneum, has come 
about in this manner. During the French excava- 
tions at Carthage in 1884, which were conducted by 
M. S. Reinach, the torso came to light ; the most 
vigilant search could not discover the head and right 
leg, which were wanting to complete the statue. 
Some months ago at a sale-room in Bond Street there 
appeared a head and right leg in marble, which were 
said to have been found at Carthage. They were 
purchased at the desire of Mr. Murray, of the British 
Museum, and were sent thither to await an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring them for the national collection. 
But M. Reinach, to whom they were shown, suc- 
ceeded in proving that they belonged to the torso 
which had been found by him. Mr. Murray there- 
upon waived his right to buy them, and the Louvre is 
now the richer by a statue which, if a little rude in 
execution, is nevertheless a bold and striking study 
from an earlier original of a fine style. 

The townspeople of Kirkwall have celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversary of its incorporation as a 
Royal borough, the first charter having been granted 
by King James III. in 1486. 

Mr. Alexander G. Murdoch is preparing a series of 
articles on ‘* The Violin in Scotland ; or, The Story of 
Scotch Fiddles and Fiddle-makers.” He is hopeful 
of being thus able to rescue from oblivion not a few 
of those obscure but clever geniuses who have in their 
day and generation made or played on that delightful 
instrument, Every Scotch town, village, and hamlet 
has had, or at present has, its born fiddler or fiddle- 
maker, or both. 

The Italian Ministry have directed that the great 
collection of musical works, which formed part of the 
Musical Library in Rome, shall be transferred to the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia. This collection has 
been described as the richest of its kind in the world, 
and the catalogue of musical works which it contains 
as the most complete in existence. 

The Rev. Thomas Burns, of Lady Glenorchy’s 
Parish, Edinburgh, is preparing for the press a Hzs- 
tory of Old Scottish Communion Cups, Baptismal 
Plate, and Tokens. The work will be illustrated with 
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upwards of fifty plates, which will show the different 
types of communion vessels at present in use in the 
Church of Scotland. A collection of communion 
plate is being exhibited at the Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition, which contains contributions from 
upwards of one hundred parishes in Scotland. 


The village of Eyam, in Derbyshire, besides being 
painfully memorable on account of a visitation of the 
great plague, is rich in historical associations. The 
chief road to the village is now called the Ligget, a 
name derived from the Saxon word Lyd, or Lid, sig- 
nifying cover or protect. Fram an early period in 
English annals down to about a century ago a strong 
gate was closed at nightfall, and here ‘* watch and 
ward” was kept. ‘‘ Every effective man,” says 
Wood, the local historian, ‘* who was a householder 
in the village, was bound to stand in succession at 
this gate from nine o’clock at night till six in the 
morning, to question any person who might appear 
at the gate wishing for entrance into the village, and 
to give alarm if danger were apprehended.” The 
watchman had a large wooden halbert, or ‘‘ watch 
bell,” for protection, and when he came off watch in 
the morning he took the ‘‘ watch bell” and reared it 
against the door of the person whose turn to watch 
succeeded his, and so on in succession.” It is believed 
that Eyam was one of the last villages in England to 
give up this custom. 


The site of the ancient Olbia, in the government of 
Kherson, is now being explored by the Russian arche- 
ologist, M. Sourouzan, who has discovered indica- 
tions which will probably enable him to trace the 
course of the city walls, and determine the position of 
the agora, the public cemetery, and the main quay. 
The dourganz or tumuli of the locality are also being 
excavated under the direction of the same arche- 
ologist. 

The Archzological Society of St. Petersburg pro- 
poses to form a museum of Christian antiquities, of 
which it is believed a plentiful supply can be obtained 
from the numerous churches and monasteries of the 
Russian empire. 

During some excavations lately undertaken by Mr. 
Bowles, builder, in a plot of ground at the back of 
and adjoining the Salvation Army Barracks, Col- 
chester, a number of skulls and other human bones 
have been turned up. Eight or nine skeletons were 
unearthed, some of the skulls being in an excellent state 
of preservation, whilst others were considerably the 
worse for age. A quantity of Roman pottery was 
also discovered, several more skulls have been found, 
and as only a small portion of the land has been ex- 
cavated, there is reason to suppose that there are 
many more in the neighbourhood. The soil is gravelly, 
and is just outside the old town wall. The bones in 
many cases were only about two and a half feet 
below the surface of the ground. The bodies appear 
to have been buried in various directions, some being 
found lying in a north-west direction. This appears 
to indicate that the spot was not a Christian burial- 
eno It has been surmised that the bodies may 


ave been those of soldiers killed during the siege and 
hastily interred, but no accoutrements have been 
found, and.the theory ‘is negatived by the fact that 
some of the remains seem to be those of women. It 
is traditionally reported that at the time of a certain 


plague in Colchester bodies were buried ‘in the ground 
adjoining St. John’s Abbey, where human bones 
have frequently been found. There were several 
epidemics of ‘‘ plague” in Colchester—one in 1348, 
when several thousands are said to have died, one in 
1578, one in 1603 and 1604, one in 1631, and one 
from August, 1665, to December, 1666, during which 
time no less than 4,731 are said to have died. In the 
week June 15 to 22, 1666, the deaths from plague in 
Colchester were 195. It is not likely that all the 
dead were buried in one part of the town during this 
great pestilence. It is known that there was one 
pesthouse at this time at Mile End. There is nothing 
to prove that these bones are not Roman, but it seems 
not improbable from the way they were interred that 
they may have been the bones of the victims of the 
great pestilence of 1665-6. 

At Cherchell, in Algeria, a fine statue of Hercules 
has been discovered ; and at Rome, in the ground 
belonging to the National Bank and the Villa Spitho- 
ever, discoveries have been made, of which a muti- 
lated statue of Diana, and another of a young Spartan 
woman, are reported as most important. 


George Wallace, tailor and clothier, High Street, 
Fisher Row, Edinburgh, was charged at the Mid- 
Lothian Justice of Peace Court with using in trade a 
wooden yard-measure which was unstamped. Wallace 
said that the measure was an heirloom in the family. 
It was about 100 years old, and had been in his pos- 
session for fifteen years. During the twenty-nine 
years he had been in business no officer had ever 
questioned him on the subject of measures, and he 
was unaware that stamping was required. The heir- 
loom, a substantial-looking rod of hard wood, was 
produced in court. 

The old Glasgow College, High Street, is just now 
in process of demolition, to make room for the new 
College Street Railway Station. A few months since, 
Mr. John A. Mann, of Millar Street, Glasgow—the 
Scottish Vuillaume of fiddle-making, and a dealer of 
acknowledged probity— secured some choice pieces of 
fine old pine from the interior College buildings, 
which were found to be as dry as a bone, and full of a 
porous ¢ang and sonority which promised the highest 
results. Theactual masonry of the College was begun 
in the year 1632, and was completed in 1656. 


The buildings of the Banca Nazionale in Rome are 
being added to, and, in clearing the ground for the 
new foundations, the workmen came some days ago 
on the remains of a Roman house in good preserva- 
tion, which the experts declare to belong to the third 
century. The walls have paintings, as it seems, of 
Biblical subjects, mixed with some mythological 
figures—e.g., Pegasus on Helicon, A’sculapius with 
his serpent, and some Muses. There was also a 
grave containing a skeleton, which was all the more 
remarkable because interments within the city were 
not allowed. 

The Bund announces that Professor Forel, of 
Morges, in the Canton of Vaud, has discovered a 
natural gallery which goes right across the lower 
portion of the glacier of Arolla, in the Eringerthal, in 
the Valais. It constitutes a natural grotto in the 
heart of the glacier, and was explored to a distance of 
250 metres (273 yards) by the professor and some 
fellow members of the Swiss Alpine Club from Geneva, 
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Neuchatel, and the Canton of Vaud. The average 
width was from 6 to 10 metres, broadening out here 
and there to fully 25 metres; the height varied from 
2 to 3 metres. At the spot where the party stopped, 
the cavern divided into two galleries, the exploration 
of which they reserved for another time. The glacier 
was found to rest direct on the ground. 


A lucky find was made the other day by a book- 
lover as he was prowling about in the ever-delightful 
and fruitful Booksellers’ Row. This was no less than 
the original ‘‘ one-farthing ” edition of R. H. Horne’s 
Orion. The poem, it will doubtless be recollected, 
was published in 1843 at the ridiculously low price of 
one farthing, as a sarcasm upon the low estimation 
into which epic poetry had fallen. The fortunate 
possessor of the copy in question gave but twopence 
for a book which, on the rare occasions that it makes 
its appearance in a second-hand bookseller’s list, is 
usually priced at from thirty shillings to two guineas. 

Nearly four hundred objects of interest to lovers of 
ecclesiastical art have been this year brought together 
for the Loan Department of the Art Exhibition held 
annually during the Church Congress. The list was 
headed by Mr. Athelstan Riley, who sent a Syriac 
New Testament of the year 1222, containing all the 
books*of the New Testament except the Apocalypse, 
and some choice specimens of ivory and wood carving 
from Russia. Silversmith’s work is well represented 
both by ancient and modern examples. Biblio- 
graphers find a great deal to interest them in book 
rarities, which include a missal of the fourteenth 
century (13), sent by Major Taylor: Zhe Booke of the 
Common LPraier (Edward VI.’s first Prayer Book), 
printed in 1549; Zhe New Testament, illustrated, 
printed in 1552 (168); Aurelit Augustini Opuscula 
Plurima (S, Augustine), printed in Strasburg in 1489, 
a beautiful specimen of early printing (169), these last 
three being some of the loans of the Rev. L. R. Ayre. 
Many interesting autographs are shown, those of 
Archbishops Laud and Cranmer and ‘‘ O, Cromwell” 
being among the number. 


The parish church of St. Columb Minor was re- 
opened recently after restoration. The church con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and aisles to both; and a very 
fine tower. The greater part of the present edifice 
was built at the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
to which period belong the arcades, which are remark- 
ably fine. They were in a bad state and threatened 
to fall. The ancient roof of the chancel was found 
gone beyond repair, but the earlier and still more 
interesting roof of the nave and aisles has been care- 
fully renewed, such timber as was necessary for its 
restoration being taken from the old roof of the 
chancel. 


In demolishing a house in Arlington Street, London, 
for the purpose of enlarging the Bath Hotel, a fine 
painting of Hercules and Omphale was discovered at 
the back of an ornamental screen on the drawing-room 
floor. It is in excellent preservation, but received some 
slight injuries from the picks of the workmen before 
its presence became known. The house had once 
belonged to Sir Robert Walpole, and was the birth- 
place of his son Horace. 


Early in November an interesting inspection was 
permitted by the Dean of Winchester of the bones of 
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Cynegils, 641, first Christian King of Wessex, fifth in 
descent from Cerdic, and founder of the Cathedral ; of 
Ethelwulph, 857, son of Egbert, and father of Alfred 
the Great ; of Edred, brother of Athelstan and grand- 
son of Alfred. The occasion of this rare view was a 
permission given to an enthusiastic antiquarian artist, 
Miss Corrie, to sketch two of the original coffers or 
shrines of Henry de Blois, the Conqueror’s grandson. 
This great prince and prelate enshrined the bones of 
some of the Saxon monarchs (inclusive of Queen 
Emma and three prelates), and Bishop Fox in his 
architectural alterations “ re-chested” them in the 
Renaissance receptacles, which are, we believe, a 
unique group of historic memorials. In the two 
chests, on the north and south arch wall nearest the 
high altar, are enclosed two of the supposed chests 
of De Blois, and to sketch these was the occasion of 
the “view.” The chest on the north contains the 
bones of the Founder Cynegils and of Ethelwulph 
himself, a benefactor of the Minster ; and the chest 
on the south the hones of Edred, the son of Edward 
the elder. Carefully removed from Fox’s chests, and 
placed on the wall of the parclose, a fair view was 
had from a scaffold, in use at the reredos, of the 
bones and their receptacles. Taking them in their 
historic order, that of Cynegils and Ethelwulph was 
a ridged box, much as pictures of early shrines have 
handed down those receptacles of ‘* canonized bones” 
to us, painted red; its roof was decorated with a 
freely painted design of cone-shaped flowers, and a 
running edge of elegant design—the whole wonderfully 
vivid and fresh, although 700 years have passed since 
its artist had used his brush. Upon elegant intertwined 
and single labels or scrolls were painted, in letters 
similar to those cut on the adjacent coffins of Edmund 
the son of Alfred, and Richard the son of the Con- 
queror, said to be of De Blois’s episcopate, these in- 
scriptions : 
“Hic Kynegilli tumuli ossa jacent et Adulphi ;” 


and, in allusion to Cynegils’ munificent endowment of 
lands at Chilcombe still owned by the Cathedral : 


** Hic fundator de Chittecombe datorum.” 


The skulls in the chest were well preserved, and one 
remarkably handsome ; the other had a smaller fore- 
head, and a ridge right across the region over the eye- 
brows. Edred’s (955) chest was much larger ; in fact, 
a massive oaken box with a flat top. The bones of 
the grandson of Alfred were there, and the exterior of 
the chest was decorated in a most singular manner. 
Covered with a bold lozenge-shaped design, which re- 
mained very fresh, and seemed even older than Cyne- 
gils’ chest, the spaces within the lozenges on either 
side had bearded heads (three), and as many female 
heads vigorously: painted, and at the upper part of 
each side were depicted crowns. There were remains 
of inscriptions, but these had perished almost, but 
may yet be conjecturally arrived at. That those 
privileged to look on these relics saw the bones of 
the first Christian king and convert to Christianity, 
and of Edred, the brother of Athelstan, cannot be 
doubted. The bones and their original chests were 
again replaced in Fox’s cists. In the other chests 
rest the bones of Egbert, 837; of Canute, of Emma, 
of Kenulph, 714; of Edmund, and of Wine, Alwin 
and Stigand, bishops. It should be noted that some 
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doubt exists as to whether the rightful bones occupy 
their respective chests. The historic Minster of 
Wessex is fortunate in having such a true antiquary 
and scholar as Dr. Kitchen as its Dean. 


A street similar to the Old London street in the 
Exhibition grounds, which was erected in 1884, is 
being erected in New York city on Broadway, near 
Eighth Street. It is intended that the shops shall be 
occupied, as at the ‘‘ Healtheries,” by workmen, with 
the object of providing, as far as practicable, useful 
comparisons between ancient and modern handicrafts. 
It is also intended that some of the shops, especially 
on the first-floor, shall contain selections or exhibits 
kindred to the subject. The plan is somewhat difier- 
ent from that at Kensington, as it includes two streets, 
parallel to each other, with cross street, alley, and 
open square at the end; and many beautiful old 
houses will be erected, of great historical interest, 
which did not appear at Kensington, including the 
Tabard (Chaucer’s inn), the Falcon, Bankside (Shake- 
speare’s daily haunt), the house of Elias Ashmole, 
Sir Paul Pindar’s house, not the existing portion ; 
Sweedon’s Passage, Grub Street, close to Milton’s 
house ; Sir John Lawrence’s house in Great St. 
Helen’s, a portion of the Charterhouse, Butchers’ 
Row, the Old Queen’s Head, identified with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a bit of Old Hungerford Market, a 

rtion of the Old Savoy Palace, Nell Gwynne’s 

ouse, the cellar of the old Devil Tavern (Ben 
Jonson’s) under Childs’ Bark, where Simon Wadloe 
officiated, the original of Old Sir Simon the King,” 
and other old houses not yet decided upon. 


On Thursday, October 21, the North Staffordshire 
Field Club and Archzological Society celebrated the 
attainment of its majority by a conversazione and 
loan exhibition in the Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., delivered an address ‘* On the 
New Red Sandstone of Staffordshire.” The exhibi- 
tion included a facsimile reproduction of the Bayeux 
tapestry. 

Mr. R. S. Ferguson and Mr. W. Nanson, late 
Deputy Town Clerk of Carlisle, are going to edit a 
volume entitled Some Municipal Records of the City 
of Carlisle. It contains a brief history of the Cor- 

oration of Carlisle, or Guild Mercatory, and its re- 
ation to the eight trading guilds. The curious by- 
laws of the Corporation and of the guilds are printed 
from the originals, and are copiously illustrated by 
extracts from the Court Leet Rolls and from the 
minute books of the Corporation and of the guilds. 
The work gives also a complete history of the long 
fight between the Guild Mercatory of Carlisle (the 
Corporation) and the trading guilds. 


On the 19th of March last, the six hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of King Alexander III. of Scot- 
land, a meeting was held at Kinghorn, Fifeshire, at 
which it was resolved to erect a memorial to mark 
the spot where he was killed. A large committee 
was appointed, and of the sum required upwards of 
4200 has already been subscribed. Among the con- 
tributors last month is the Queen, who has promised 
a donation of £15. 


Dr. Barratt, of London, has offered to present to 
the Museum of General and Local Archeology at 


Cambridge two large cases containing a collection of 
Roman antiquities, chiefly objects in bronze and glass, 
altars, etc. The collection is not only valuable in 
itself, but it will form the nucleus of a department 
not as yet represented in the museum, 


The Earl of Carnarvon, says the Atheneum, has 
recently come into possession of the autograph MSS. 
of the famous Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. 


The Corporation of the City of London will shortly 
publish, for private circulation, a history of the 
Guildhall, 


The terrace of the palace of Saint-Germain has 
been selected as a site for the cast of Trajan’s Column, 
which was long lying in sections in the cellars of the 
Louvre. In the chateau two chambers have been 
arranged in the styles of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 
The former king had little regard for that building, 
and erected another chateau; but Louis XIV., before 
he was attracted by Versailles, was an admirer of 
Saint-Germain, and is supposed to have expended 
about £300,000 on the place. The king afterwards 
placed the chateau at the disposal of James II. Ata 
later time it was used as a prison. 


The renowned old Abbey of Coggeshall and the 
Abbey Farm adjoining were put up for sale at Cog- 
geshall, on November 11th. In addition to the 
lands (containing about 128 acres) there still remain 
some of the original monastic buildings, According 
to the Cottonian MS. (Nero D 2), in the British 
Museum, the Abbey was founded in 1142, by King 
Stephen and Matilda his Queen, by a grant by them 
to the Abbot and Convent of Coggeshall. The 
monks were of the Cistercian Order, and probably 
came from Savigny, in France. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, the Abbey belonged to Sir 
Mark Guyon, whose daughter Elizabeth married 
Edward Bullock, Esq., of Faulkbourne Hall, Essex, 
and the property about this time became vested in 
the Bullock family, with whom it remained till the 
sale thereof to the present owner in 1880. It is 
hoped that these interesting relics of the past, pos- 
sessing, as they do, great interest to the antiquary 
and archzeologist, will fall into proper hands, and not 
meet the fate now overtaking many of our historic 
piles in other parts of the country. 


At a recent meeting of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, held at the Armoury House, Finsbury, it 
was resolved, on the motion of Captain Woolmer- 
Williams, ‘‘ That the Court at its next meeting do 
take into consideration the best means of celebrating 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the regiment, occurring on August 
25, 1887.” It is understood that the event will be 
made the occasion for great festivities, which will be 
attended by a representative number of the members 
of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of 
Boston, U.S., an “offshoot” of the regiment which 
was founded by a.member of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company of London, who emigrated to Boston 
in 1638—a hundred and one years after the incor- 
poration of the parent stem by Royal Charter of 
Henry VIII. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


THE AUTHORITY OF PEERAGES. 
[Ante, p. 230.] 

A correspondent is very severe on Burke’s Heraldry, 
but what is to be said against Nicolas? I quote the 
following : ‘‘ William de Ipre, created Earl of Kent 
in 1141, 0b. 1162 s.g., when his honours became ex- 
tinct.” This is from “A Synopsis of the Peerage of 
England . . . by Sir N. H. Nicolas.” Surely Mr. 
Surtees and others may believe this, and how can it 
be disproved? Others may doubt it and say evidence 
is wanting; given an opinion against an opinion, 
cannot we agree to differ? aw 


Oct, 28, 1886. 
> 


THE LONGEVITY OF VANDALISM. 


On the side of the high-road to High Rochester 
(Bremenium) stood a series of foundations or bases of 
Roman tombs. They attracted the notice of Mr. 
Roach Smith in one of his pedestrian excursions. 
He sketched, and Mr. W. H. Brooke etched them. 
Plate 30, opposite page 153 of vol. iii. of the 
Collectanea Antigua, accurately represents the de- 
scription given by Dr. Bruce in 1851, on page 327 of 
the first edition of his Roman Wall. He says they 
are about half a mile distant from the station, close 
by the road on its south side. ‘‘ Three of them are 
square ; the fourth, which is the largest, is circular. 
The masonry of all of them is remarkably fresh. 
The circular tomb has two courses of stones standing, 
besides the flat stones which form the foundation. 
On clearing out the interior, a jar of unburnt clay 
was found; it had no bones init. The natural soil 
was found to have been acted upon by fire to the 
depth of more than a foot.” Within the area a coin 
of Alexander Severus was found. On page 163 of 
vol, iii. of the Collectanea Antigua, Mr. Roach Smith 
states that ‘‘upon one of the lower stones of the 
circular base is carved the head of an animal re- 
sembling that of a fox. These tombs must have 
belonged to persons of some consequence in the more 
flourishing days of Bremenium.” 

‘With a powerful antiquarian society at Newcastle, 
and on the very heels of the Congress of the British 
Archeological Association, it is painful to hear that 
these interesting remains are being dislocated and 
carted away by the demand for building or draining 
purposes. 

‘In such cases, how easy it would have been for the 
landlord to have inserted a clause in the tenant’s lease 
to protect important objects of antiquity !” 

Sir John Lubbock’s Act for the Preservation of 
Ancient and Historical Monuments is surely applicable 
in a case of this kind, and only requires the interference 
of a local authority to put it into force. But before 
these lines are read I fear not a vestige of these 
remains will be left. 

CHARLES MOON JEssopP. 


98, Sutherland Gardens, 
November 10, 1886. 


ANCIENT CROSS AT GOSFORTH, CUMBER- 
LAND. 


[Ante, p. 204.] 


It is probably true that ‘‘there is no evidence to 
show that this cross has ever been removed, still less 
buried ;” but there is, I think, some evidence in the 
cross itself that it never was exposed to any danger | 
from heathen invaders in the ninth century, for this 
simple reason—that it was not then in existence. I 
should not like to dogmatize on such a subject ; but I 
shall venture to say that an examination of this most 
interesting monument convinced me that it could not 
be older than the beginning of the eleventh or perhaps 
the end of the tenth century. History seems to con- 
firm this view. The cross evidently belongs not to 
the Celtic period, but to what may be called the 
Celto-Scandinavian period—the period which followed 
the re-introduction of Christianity into the country— 
or rather, more correctly, into certain parts of the 
country which had been overrun by various tribes of 
unbelievers, and practically restored to heathendom. 
This relapse, and the absorption of a new element of 
race, had a permanent influence on the art as well as 
on the manners and customs of the natives. The 
process of re-conversion was a slow one; and there 
can be little doubt that throughout Cumbria alien 
religious ideas retained their hold for centuries. It is 
quite easy to understand how, in such circumstances, 
a Christian monument should have been reared still 
“redolent of heathenism.” Indeed, this and all other 
difficulties suggested by Mr. Charles A. Parker dis- 
appear if we suppose that the cross was erected about 
the period I have named. Apart altogether from in- 
herent evidences of age, we seem to have here a most 
interesting indication of the state of matters in the 
locality about the end of the tenth century. In these 
rude sculptures we can read of mixed races and mixed 
faiths, of civilization once more emerging from anarchy, 
and of the gradual crushing of one species of super- 
stition in the wide but ever-tightening folds of another ; 
and thus, too, we readily recognise the significance of 
the Christian emblem over-shadowing those symbols 
of an effete heathenism, subordinate but not yet 
utterly supplanted in .popular esteem. Mr. Parker 
refers to distinctively Scandinavian features in the 
sculpture—is it not more likely that these appeared 
for the first time in Cumberland after the ninth century 
than before it ? 

JoHN HONEYMAN. 
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Co Correspondents. 


—p>——— 


F, W. (Gateshead).—Thanks for your very generous 
offer. We accept with thanks. 

S. E. M.—Our space is too valuable for what after all 
is a profitless task. See Mr. Ralston’s letter referred 
to, ante, p. 274. 

F, T. O.—See Marshall’s Genealogist's Guide, sub 


voce. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NotTe.—AW Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


ie 


For SALE. 


Small collection of English and Roman coins ; also 
a few rare eighteenth century-tokens. State wants.— 
W. H. Taylor, Erdington. 

Grand cross-hilted, two-edged Crusader sword. 
Date, twelfth century. Very rare. Price £15.— 
Can be seen on application to S. J. B.,.29, Druid 
Street, Hinckley, Leicestershire. 

Monumental Brass rubbings, Is. 3¢. each. “ Feuilles 
des Bois,” Poesies par Le Comte de Fleury ; Paris, 
1873; presentation copies, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. A 
Reminiscence of the Great Exhibition, 1851; pre- 
sentation copy, 5s. Three Legends of the Early 
Church ; Reithmuller, 1868, 4s. 6¢. Roman coins, 
4s. per dozen. Princess Ida, illustrated by Major 
Seccombe, 5s.—Sparvel-Bayly, Ilford, Essex. 

Heroines of Shakspeare, 48 plates, letterpress, etc., 
published at 31s. 6¢., for 15s. (new).—II9, care of 
Manager. 

Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

In one lot, or separately, about 200 quaint, curious, 
and rare books, including Ogilby’s America, 1671 ; 
Vinegar Bible, large-paper copy ; old plays, tracts, 
chapbooks, manuscripts, etc.—D. G. G., Buildwas, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price 44.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W 

Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise, contenant 
1° Pour la Nomenclature ; 2% Pour la Grammaire ; 
3°: Pour la Signification des Mots ; 4° Pour Ja Partie 
Historique; 5° Pour l’Etymologie. Par E. Littré, 
de l’Académie Frangaise. 5 vols., 1878. Half-calf; 
strongly bound.—Offers to 119, care of Manager. 

Antiquary, vols. i. to iv. (vol. i. in Roxburgh, the 
rest in parts), for sale. What offers?—Address D. 
C. Ireland, 7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 





Several good brass rubbings.—Apply by letter, L., 
109, Peckham Park Road, London. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen ; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of the Manager. 

The New Directory of Second-hand Booksellers ; 
large paper copy ; interleaved; bound in Roxburgh ; 

. 6d.—102, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘* Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6d.—104, care of Manager. 

A marvellously fine old oak elbow-chair, carved 
mask head, flowers, foliage, and date, 1662. Price 
and sketch on application.—Akers, 19, East Raby 
Street, Darlington. 

Speed’s County Maps, 1610; almost any county ; 
3s. each.—William Newton, 20, Weltje Road, 
Hammersmith. 

Pair leglets; also helmet, chain armour, several 
swords, pistols, and other articles for disposal.—311, 
care of Manager. 

Following old oak for disposal: Carved oak chest, 
eight-legged table, four-legged table; also few other 
pieces of old oak. Will send sketches.—Dick, Carol 
gate, Retford. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. , 

Views, Maps, Pottery, Coins, and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens of the Town and County of Nottingham- 
shire.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, Nottingham. 

Old Stone Busts, Figures, Animals, or Terra 
Cotta Casts.—Price, etc., by post to Carver,” St. 
Donat’s, Bridgend. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Planché on Costume, Duke of Newcastle Horse- 
manship, Gambado on Horsemanship, Sporting 
Magazines, Jack Mytton, Histories of Metinaine 
shire ; also lists curious books.—S., Carolgate, Retford. 









ABERDEEN, Formation of Archeological 
Club in, 131. 
—— Silver Coins discovered in, 35, 


131. 
Accounts of Henry VI., 96-101. 
Acropolis, Discovery of Pillars at, 274. 
Addington Church, Surrey, Antiquarian 
Jottings at, 262- 265. 
krom, Amarice, a Cave dis- 
covered at, 1 
ee ‘iseuee, De Secretis Mulierum 


of, x 
PrnSoa: III. of Scotland, Anniversary 
of Death of, 278. 
Algeria, Discovery of Statue at Cherchell, 


276. 

hile, miaenl, and the Fortune Theatre, 
205, 21 

Pe Fon Gold Coins found in United 
States, 84. 

Andrews (W. F.) on Monumental Brasses 
in Hertfordshire Churches, 49-51. 

Angelo, Michael, Collection of his Auto- 
graph Letters, etc., 275. 

Animal, Extinct, Bones of, found, 38-39. 

"Remains discovered at Helsfell 

Bone Cave, 228. 

Anne of Denmark, Visit of, to Bath, 66- 


69. 
Anthropological Institute Meetings, 32. 
Antiquaries, Society of, Meetings, 31. 
Antiquities in Corea, 175. 
Archzological Association, British, Meet- 
ings, 129, 172. 
Institute Meetings, 32, 129- 


iakuen at Croydon, Demolition of, 227. 
en Churchyard, Epitaphs in, 


Arlington Street, Demolition of Walpole’s 
House in, 277. 

Arms on Glass in St. Martin's Church, 
Liskeard, 114-116. 

Arolla, Glacier of, 276. 

Art Exhibition, 277. 

Artillery Company, The Honourable, 
Fiftieth Anniversary of, 278. 

Arts in Rome, 130. 

Asiatic Society Meetings, 32. 

—— Discoveries during Excavations 


Athlone (Rev. J. C.) on Common Field- 
Names, 72-76, 116-118. 

Authors, Discouragement of, 274. 

Aymestrey Church, Restoration of, 84. 

Ayr Old Bridge, Closing of, 85, 


Babington Arms, Note on, 

Babylonian Literature, Tube Illustrative 
of, at British Museum, 178. 

Banburyshire Nat. Hist. Society and Field 
Club Meetings, 127. 

Barbour (J. G.), 7vaditions of West and 
South of Scotland, Reviewed, 220. 

Bari (Apulia), Byzantine Diplomas found 


at, 85. 
Barnes (William), Obituary Notice of, 


274+ - : 
Barratt (Dr.), Presentation of his Collection 
= Ears to Cambridge Museum, 


Bauilica of St. Stephen discovered at Jeru- 
salem, 178. 

Basing House, 29. 

Bath, Visitors to, tes. James I., 1-6, 64- 


69. 

— Nat. Hist. and Antiquarian Field 
Club Meetings, 32-33. 

Bathing in Open Baths, temp. James I., 1. 


Bells in Wentnor Parish Church, 133. 

Berwickshire —— Club, Proceed- 
ings of, Reviewed, 

Berwickshire Honea Club, Meetings, 


Biblical Archzology, Society of, Meet- 


ings, 32. 
Bickley (A. C.) on the Ancient Parish of 
Woking, 185-189, 241-247. 
Birchington, Subterranean Caverns at, 132. 
Birmingham and Midland Institute Meet- 
ings, 222. 
a ae Old Lendon Wall discovered 
at, 30. 
— Theatre at, 22-27, 55-58, 108- 


Ble om Picture Sale, 133. 

Blunt (R. G.), Our Forefathers in the 
Dark Ages, he athe 168, 171. 

Boat, Prehistoric, found ‘at Brigg, 39. 

ae Ancient Gaulish, found, 176, 274. 
* Bogane,” A Manx, 255-257. 

— Frescoes in the Ajanta Caves at, 


nin Extinct Animal, found, 38-39. 
= discovered in Stone Coffin, 


Books, Early List of (1327-8), 175-176. 
Chained, 272. 
Discouragement of Authors of, 274. 
on Irish Secession in 1695, 13. 
Old, Relating to the West fadies 
at the Colonial Exhibition, 214. 
Renovation of, in Paris, 131. 
Borgia (Czsar), Tomb of, discovered, 179. 
Borgian Map of West Indies at the 
Colonial Exhibition, 212. 
Bourges, Discovery of Boat near, 274. 
Bowling Greens, Account of, 164-168. 
Boxley Abbey, Kent, 87, 181- -183, 230,231. 
Bradford istorical and Antiquarian 
Society Meetings, 34, 127, 223, 270. 
Brasses, 168, 
Monumental, in Hertfordshire 
_Churches, 49-51. 
- Bearing the Insignia of the Garter, 
197-199. 
of Morley Church, 233. 
Bread a Hundred Years Old, found at 
Marmaros, 179. 
Bremenium, Demolition of Remains at, 


Brick Architecture in Essex, 173. 
— over the Thames at Fulham, 13- 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society Meetings, 77. 
— Museum, Assyrian Antiquities at, 


Brak (R. A.), Documents Relating to the 
Huguenot Emigration to Virginia and 
Settlement at Manakin Town, Re- 
viewed, 221. 

Bronze Pin, Roman, found in Cinerary 
Urn, 228. 

mee Ferry, Stone Coffin discovered 


Brushfield (T. N.), Bibliography of Sir 
W, Raleigh, Reviewed, 27. 
ey Ancient, Society for Protection 


Burghley, Lord, at Bath, 2. 

Burning at the Stake in 1722, 225. 

Burns (Robert), Ax Juguiry into certain 
Aspects of his Life and Character, etc., 
Reviewed, 265. 

Centennial Demonstration of, 133. 
(Rev. Thos.) on Old Scottish Com- 
munion Cups, etc., 275. 


Burton (R. F.) on Galland’s Arabian 
Nights Translation, 86. 
Bury Nat. History Society Meetings, 


174. 

Buxton, Literary = Philosophical Society 
Meetings, 224-22 

Buxton Philos¢phical Society Meetings, 
33°34, 268. 

Byggnes relating to Wales, Reviewed, 


Dalen Diplomas discovered, 85. 


Caerwen‘, Roman Pavement discovered, 
at, 228. 
Cambrian Archzological Association Meet- 
ings, 22I. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society Meetings, 
28, 272. 
—— Museum of Archzology, Pre- 
sentation of Antiquities to, 278. 
——--— — Harvest Custom, 176. 
Carlisle, Municipal Offices of, 17-22, 118- 
_12%) 1354 1543 162. 
Edition of some Municipal Re- 
cords of, 278. 
Carthage, Statue found at, 275. 
Carving at Leighton Buzzard Parish 
Church, 1 
Castleacre They, near Swaffham, Negli- 
gence at, 177. 
Caudle-cups in Pottery, 6, 7- 
Cave, Sepulchral, discovered at Akrom, 


177+ 

Caverns, Saemmais discovered at 
Birchington-on-Sea, 13 

Cemetery (Prehistoric), Discovered i in the 
Potomac, 38. 

Chapel discovered at Jerusalem, 178. 

Chasemore (A.) on Old Fulham and 
Putney —- » 13°17+ 

Cher, Gaulish Boat found in the, 176, 274. 


Cherchell, Algeria, Discovery of Statue of 


Hercules i in, 276. 
= Notes and Queries, Reviewed, 


Chester, Cpeoiee. of Museum at, 132 

——— ohn’s Church at, 129. 

Chenerficids (Lord) Letters to his Son, 
MSS. of, 278. 

Christian Gunes at Grimsby, ro. 

Clement’s Inn, Relic of, 226. 

Clinch (G.), Unpublished weet to Lord 
Romney communicated b 


— Old, in Wentnor Berek t Church, 


Clubs, Golden Fleece, 225-226. 
Coffins, Stone, discovered at York, 133. 
Discovered near Broughty ‘erry, 
176. 
; Discovered at Vienna, 36. 
© Cogers’ Hall,” London, Sale of, 227. 
Coggeshall Abbey, Sale of, 278. 
Coins, English, discovered in Aberdeen, 


of Edward II. discovered at 
Aberdeen, 131. 
Gold, discovered in Stone Coffin, 


6. 
Gold, found near Luton, 176. 
Roman, discovered at Milverton, 35. 
Roman, found at Caerwent, 228. 
Silver, found at Spittal Gas Works, 


Mexican, found in United States, 


84. i 
Colchester Grammar Schools, Register of, 

“Demolition of Norman Build- 
ing at, 229. 
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Colchester, Discovery of Bones at, 276. 
Tesselated Pavement discovered 
at, 180, 
Colonial Exhibition, Historical Documents 
relating to the West Indies in the, 211- 


219. . 
Columbus, Engravings of, at the Colonial 
Exhibition, 213. oe 
Compostella, MS. of Codex Calixtinus 

discovered at, 226. 
Cooper (S.), Miniature Painter, 202-203. 
Corea, Antiquities in, 175. 
Corfe Castle, 222-223. 
Cornwall, anime ne of Godolphin, 83-84. 
——-—— Royal Institution Meetings, 173. 
Correspondence, 39, 85-87, 180-183, 229. 


231, 279. 
Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club Meet- 
ings, 221. 
Coverdale’s Bible, Renovation of Copy of, 


131. 
Cowell (Rev. R. C.) on Manx Customs, 
Cradles T igns in Pottery, 6-7 

radles, Designs in ery, 6-7. 
Crespigny (Mrs. P. C.) on Underground 

Sou pton, 52-54. 

Cromlechs, Fairy Builders of, 273. 
Cross (Stone) at Gosforth, Cumberland, 


204. 

Croydon, Demolition of Archway at, 227. 

Cumberland, Bones of Extinct Animals 
found, 38. ° 

— Ancient Cross at Gosforth, 
204-205, 279. 

—————. and Westmoreland Archzo- 
logical Society Meetings, 79. | 

Customs, Scandinavian, Surviving among 
the + ay 137-147 ; Manx, 149-150. 

Davey (R.) on Historical Documents re- 
lating to the West Indies at the Colonial 
Exhibition, 211-219. 

Deerhurst, Saxon Chapel at, 77, | 

Delft, Unveiling of Statue of Grotius at, 


228. 
Derby, First agit Silk-Mill at, 272. 
Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
wee | Society Meetings, 30, 271. 
Devizes Castle, Sale of, 37. 
Diana, Temple of, near Rome, Antiquities 
from, presented to Nottingham Museum, 


274. 

Didron (A. N.), Christian Iconography, 
Translation of, Reviewed — 

Dioscuri, Statue, found at Cart ge, 275. 

Documents, Historical, relating to the 
West Indies at the Colonial Exhibition, 
211-219. 

Dog-whipper, Office of, 83. 

Doge’s Establishment and Medizval Taxa- 
tion at Venice, 252-254. _ 

Domesday Commemoration Conference, 

66. 





266. 

Dorset Field Club Meetings, 222. 

Douthwaite (W. R.), Gray’s Inn: its 
History and Associations, Reviewed, 


126. 
Drunkenness, Expressions used for, 274. 
Dudley Collection of Porcelain, Sale of, 


35-30. 
Duffield, Remains of Castle discovered at, 


179. 

Dulwich College, Documents relating to 
the Fortune Theatre at, 207-211. 

Durham Brasses, 168. 

Castle, Old Oak Tables in, 38. 

—-and orthumberland Archzo- 

logical, etc., Society Meeting, 271. 








Earthenware discovered in Tomb in Italy, 
133- 
Ecclesiastical Art Objects, Exhibition of, 


277+ 
Edward I. Coins zem., discovered, 35. 
II., Coins of, discovered at Aber- 
deen, 131. 
Egypt, Archzological Excavations in, 132. 
—— of Palace discovered in, 81- 
3. 





Egypt, Existence of Town discovered, 227. 

Eleanor, Queen, Cross at Waltham, Re- 
storation of, 131. 

Enamellists and Miniature Painters in 
England, 199-204, 257-262. 

England, Newspapers in, in 1824, 130. 

English Race, Scandinavian Elements in 
the, 137, 147. : ; 

———— Silver Coins discovered in Aber- 
deen, 35. 

Engraving, Art of, in Rome, 130. 

Epitaphs, Curious, 162-164. : 

Essex Archzological Society Meetings, 
173-174. ; 

Etruscan Art, Remains of, discovered in 
Italy, 133. 

Exchange, Antiquary, 40, 88, 136, 184, 


232, 280. " 
a Cathedral, Office of Dog-whipper 
at, 83. 
oye, Derbyshire, Ancient Customs at, 
276. 


Family History, Irish, 101-108. 

Farrar(R. H.), /ndex to the Obituary and 
Biographical Notices in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Reviewed, 76. 

Ferguson (Prof. J.) On a Copy of Albertus 
——— De Secretis Mulierum, printed 
by Macklinia, Reviewed, 125. 

Ferguson (R. S.) on Municipal Offices of 
Carlisle, 17-22, 118-122, 154-162. 

Field-names, Common, Notes on, 72-76, 
116-118, 180. 

* First-Foot” Custom, 85-86. 

Fisher (J.), Catalogue of the Most Memor- 
able Persons who had Visible Tombs... 
in the City of London before the last 
Dreadful Fire, 1666, Reviewed, 220-221. 

Flatman (J.), Miniature Painter, 203. 

Fletcher (Rev. W. G. Dimock), Lezcester- 
shire Pedigrees, etc., Reviewed, 266. 

Fleay (F. G.), Chronicle History of Life 
_ Work of Shakespeare, Reviewed, 
27-28. 

Flints discovered near Namur, 226. 

Flonheim, near Worms, Excavations at, 


131. 
Florentine Straw Industry, Notes on, 122- 
124. 
Folkard(A.)on Multiplication of Surnames, 


89, 96. 
Folklore of Lincolnshire Village, 9-12. 
Forest, Post-glacial, discovered near Hull, 


133- 

Fortune Theatre, 205-211. 

Fossil-tree discovered at St. Etienne, 84. 

Foster (J. J.) on some Miniature Painters 
and Enamellists who have flourished in 
England, 199-204, 257-262. 

Freeman (E. A.), Accuracy of, as an 
Historian, 150-154, 247-251. 

Frescoes copied from Ajanta Caves, 37. 

Fulham and Putney, Old, Bridge, 13-17. 

Fuller (Rev. Morris), Our Lady of Wal- 
singham, Reviewed, 266. 


Galland (M.), Translation of Arabian 
Nights, 86. . 

Games, Old English. See ‘‘ Bowling 
Greens.” 

Garter Brasses, 197-199. 

Gateshead, Discovery of Old Seats at, 84. 

Gavelkind in Wales, Note on, 135. 

Gibbs (R.) on Parish Umbrellas, 29, 

Glacier of Arolla, Discovery of Natural 
Gallery in, 276. . 

Glamorganshire, Restoration of Llantwit 
Major Church, 17-376: 

Glasgow College, Demolition of, 276. . 

Glass, Heraldic, formerly in St. Martin’s 
Church, Liskeard, 113-116. 

of Morley Church, 233. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Re- 
viewed, 76. suas 

Godolphin, Cornwall, Antiquities of, 83-84. 

Gokewell Nunnery, 147°149. 

Gold-washings in Corea, 175. 





Gortyna, Statue disinterred at, 275. 

Gosforth, Cumberland, Ancient Cross at, 
204-205, 279. : 

Gray (James), Proverbs and Maxims from 
Bitrmese Sources, Reviewed, 77. . 

Grolier Club Transactions, Reviewed, 


266. 
Grotius, Unveiling of Statue of, at Delft, 


228. 

Guildhall, History of, 278. 

Gyles (A. , Directory of Second-hand 
Booksellers, Reviewed, 27. 


Hagiri Deke, Statue disinterred at, 275. 
Hampshire Field Club Meetings, 28-30, 37, 


172. 
Hampton, Parish Registers stolen from 
Church at, 131. 

Hanging on a Sign-post at Romsey, 179. . 
Hare (N.) on Heraldic Glass formerly in 
St. Martin’s Church, Liskeard, 113-116. 

Harrow Churchyard, Epitaphs in, 162. 
Harvest Custom, 176. 

Hats. See “ Florentine Straw yon yt 
Hazlitt (W. Carew) on Odysseus and his 


Si a 
on Sebel at Bh 


Secession, 134. 

_—_—— on the Doge’s Estab- 
lishment and Medieval Taxation at 
Venice, 252-254. 

—— Old Covkery Books, 
Reviewed, 77. ‘ 

Hellenic Society Meetings, 32. 

Helsfell Bone Cave, Discoveries at, 228. 

Henry VI., Accounts of, 96-101. fi 

Heraldic Glass formerly in St. Martin’s 
Church, Liskeard, 113-116. 

Hereford, Chained Books at, 272. 

Heren Valley, Ice Gallery discovered, 226. 

Hertfordshire Churches, Brasses in, 49-51. 

Herts oe History Society Meetings, 
127-128. E 

Heywood’s ‘Philocothonista,” guoted, 


274. 
Hilliard (Nicholas), Miniature Painter, 


200. 

Hills (Rev. F. R.) on Epitaphs, 162-164. 

Hingeston-Randolph (Rev. F.C.), Register 
of Edmund Stafford, Reviewed, 28. 

Hodgetts (J. F.) on the Scandinavian 
Elements in the English Race, 137-147. 

Honeyman (J.) on Ancient Cross at Gos- 
forth, Cumberland, - 

Hooton Pagnell Church, Restoration of, 




















132. 
ag Village, Gradual Disappearance of, 
2 


226. 

Horne’s (R. H.) ‘‘ Orion,” Copy bought 
for Twopence, 277. 

Hudson (W. H.), Church and Stage, Re- 
viewed, 220. 

Huguenot Society of London, Proceedings 
of, Reviewed, 169. 

Emigration to Virginia, Docu- 

ments relating to, Reviewed, 170. 

Hull, Post-glacial Forest discovered near, 


133 
Walon Skeletons found at Nice, 227; Re- 
mains found at Westhoughton, 227; in 
Swindon Valley, 228. 
aan (U.S.A.), Coins discovered at, 
40 


Ice Gallery discovered, 226. 

Ikerrin, the Family of O’Meaghers of, 
101-108. 

Implements, Flint, found in Prehistoric 
Cemetery, 38. , 

Stone, found in Post-glacial 
Forest near Hull, 133. 

Ingatestone Church, Essex, 173. 

Ipswich, Restoration of St. Nicholas 
Church at, 134. 

Old, Lilustrations of, Reviewed, 


170. 
Irish Family History. See ‘‘O’Meaghers.” 
—— Secession, Revival of, 134. 
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Italy, Art Institutions in, 130. 
Discovery of Site of Vetulonia, 133. 


Jones I., Visitors to Bath ¢emp., 1-6, 64- 





9. 

J nenaom, Discoveries during Excavations 
at, 178, 

Jessopp (C. M.) on Demolition of Roman 
Remains at Bremenium, 279. 

Jewitt (Llewellyn) on Quaint Conceits in 
Pottery, 6-9. 

———— Obituary of, 35. 

Just (H. W.) on “ Field bok 180. 

Keats’ Endymion, Coog of, discovered, 37. 

Kertch, Pedestal of Roman Statue dis- 
covered, 227. 

Keys discovered in Graves at Flonheim, 


131. 

King (A. J.) and Watts (B. H.) on Visitors 
to Bath temp. James I., 1-6, 64-69.1 

Kirkwall, Celebration of Anniversary of 
Incorporation at, 275. 

Knightlow Hill, Payment of Wroth Silver 


on, 135. 
Knox raj ohn), Sale of Sermon of, 131. 


Lazar or Leper Hospitals, 127-128. 
Leatherhead, Find of Skeletons at Ox 


ill, 275. 
Leighton = Parish Church, Restora= 
tion of, 132. 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society Transactions, Reviewed, 


27. 

Letters, Original, Unpublished, of Lord 
‘Romney, 63-64. 

Lincoln, Burning at the Stake at, 225. 

Lincolnshire, ‘‘ First-Foot” Custom in, 85. 

- Folk-lore of, 9-12, f 

Liskeard, Heraldic Glass in St. Martin's 
Church at, 113-116. 

Llangarten Parish Church, Restoration of, 


eee 








178. 
Llantwit Major Church, Restoration of, 
177-178. 
London, Relic of Clement’s Inn, 226. 
Sale of “‘ Cogers’ Hall,” 227 
(Old) Street, at New York, 278. 
———— Theatres, Blackfriars, 22-27, 55: 
58, 108-113. 











The Fortune, 205-211. 

The Red Bull, 236-241. 

Wall, Portion of, discovered, 36. 

———— Demolition of Fox and 
Goose Yard, 226. 

Louvre Museum, Objects of Ancient Art at, 


85. 
Lovell (W.)on Underground Southampton, 


135. 
Lumley om J. S.), Presentation of Anti- 
quities to Nottingham Museum by, 274. 
Luton, Gold Coins found in Farmhouse 

near, 176. 


Maiden Lane, Place Name, 39, 86, 181, 


229. 

Maidenhead, Roman Villa discovered at, 
227. 

Malvern, Naturalists’ Field Club, 79. 

Man, Antiquity of, in North Wales, 85. 

Manor of Woking, Holders of, 185-189. 

MS. of Codex Calixtinus discovered, 226, 

Manx “ Bogane,” 255-257. 

—— Customs, 149-150. 

—- Note Book, Reviewed, 27, 170. 

Maps, Earliest, of West Indies at Colonial 
Exhibition, 212-213. 

Marco Polo Map at the Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, 213. 

Marriage Laws, Early Irish, ro2. 

————— Laws among the Scandinavians, 
13 

~.. Customs, Lincolnshire, rz, 12." 

Marmaros Bread, tem. 1786, Specimen of, 
found, 179. 

Martinengo-Cesaresco, Countess, Essays 
in the Study of Folk Songs, Reviewed, 


77° 
Mary Queen of Scots, Parents of, 86. 

















Masonic Antiquities, Exhibition of, at 
Shanklin, 178. 

Mayday Customs, Lincolnshire, 11. 

Mexican Coins discovered in United States, 


84. 

Milverton, Roman Coins discovered at, 35. 

Miniature Painters who have Flourished in 
England, 199-204, 257-262. 

Moothouse, Occurrence of, in Grants of 
Lands, 180. 

Morgan (J.), Romano-British Pavements: 
a History of their Discovery, Reviewed, 
124-125. 

Morley Church, Brasses and Glass of, 223. 

Morwenstow Parish Church, Restoration 


of, 180. 

Mosaic Floor, Roman, discovered at Caer- 
went, 228, 

Mozart, Memento of, found, 178. 

Municipal Offices, Carlisle, 17-22, 118-122, 
135, 154-162. 

Murdoch (Alex. G.) on “ The Violin in 
Scotland,” 275. 

Music at the Blackfriars Playhouse, 112. 

Musical Library at Rome, 275. 


Names, Field, 72-76, 116-118, 180. 
Namur, Human Skulls discovered near, 


226. 

Necklace (Pearl), discovered in Grave at 
Flonheim, 131. 

Needlework, Ancient Tapestry, 58-63. 

New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, Reviewed, 266. 

New Year’s Day Customs, Lincolnshire, 


12, 85. 

New York, Old London Street at, 278. 

ae Society of Antiquaries Meeting, 
79; OI. 

a in England, Number of, 130. 

Nice, Human Skeletons discovered in 
Church at, 227. 

Norman Architecture in Wentnor Church, 
133; in Tansor Church, 134. 

Building, Colchester, Demolition 





of, - 
North Burton, Skeletons discovered at, 
8 


38. 

Northampton Museum, Additions to, 177. 

Northumberland, Archzological,  etc., 
Society of, Meeting, 271. 

Northwich, Cheshire, Early Salt Works 
discovered at, 176. 

Note Book, 81-84, 175-176, 225-226, 272. 

Nottingham Museum, Presentations of 
Antiquities to, 274. 

Nottingham Borough Records, vol. iii., 
Reviewed, 170-171. 

Oak Gaulish Boat discovered, 176. 

— Furniture, Old, in Durham Castle, 
38. 

—_———— in Tansor Church, 134. 

Obituary Notices, 35, 274. 

Odysseus and his Singer, ae 

Offices, Municipal, of Carlisle, 17-2-, 118- 
122, 135, 154-162. 

Oltia, Ancient, Exploration of Site of, 
276. 

Oliver, Isaac and Peter, Miniature 
Painters, 200-202. 

O’Meaghers of Ikerrin, Family of, 101-108. 

Ordish(T. F.) on London Theatres, Black- 
friars, 22-27, 55-58, 108-113, 205-211, 236- 
241. 

Ornaments, Ancient Gold, at the Colonial 
Exhibition, 213. A 

———— Personal, discovered in Graves 
at Flonheim, 131. . 

Oswald Kirk, Restoration of Church at, 


8. 

Oz Hill, Leatherhead, Find of Skeletons 
at, 275. 

Painters and Enamellists (Miniature) in 
England, 199-204» 257-262. 

Painting of Raphael, Disappearance of, 
227. 


Palace (Pharaoh's), Discovered in Egypt, 
81-83. 

Palmer (A. N.) on Gavelkind in Wales, 
135. 

Pannal Church, Yorks, Restoration of, 


132. 

Paris, Collection of Death-Warrants, 
temp. 1808, at, 131. 

Parish Umbrellas, 39. 

Pavement, Tessellated, discovered at Col- 
chester, 180. 

Peacock (E.) on Spanish Dollars in Eng- 
land, 86. 


on Gokewell Nunnery, 147- 
149. 
Peacock (M.) on “ First-Foot” Custom, 








5 

Peerages, Authority of, 279. 

Penny (A. J.), An Introduction to the 
Study of Jacob Boehme's Writings, Re- 
viewed, 125-126. 

Peterborough, Discoveries at, 7 

Scientific an Archzo- 
logical Society Meetings, 128. 

Philological — Meetings, 32. 

Philosophy of Lucilio Vanini, 190-197. 

Pig, Customs connected with the, 10. 

7 discovered at Tansor Parish 

urc! 


» 134+ 
Pilpay, Fables of, Reviewed, 77. 
Place-names, 47-25. 
aiden, 86. 
‘* Maiden Lane,” 229-230. 
Plumptre (Prof.) on Lucilio Vanini, 
Life and Philosophy, 190-197. 
Plymouth, Historic Streets of, 41-49. 
Politi-Flamini, Count, his Collection of 
Michael Angelo’s Autograph Letters, 
etc., 27 Bi 
Pompeii, Discovery at, 228. _ 
Poole’s Cavern, Discoveries in, 7234: 
Porcelain, Sale of Dudley Collection of, 


35°36. 

Porter(J. A.) on Garter Brasses, 197-199. 

Posset-pots, Designs in Pottery, 7-9. 

Potomac, Prehistoric Cemetery discovered 
in the, 38. 

Pottery, osies Conceits in, 6-9. 

———— found at B. Honduras, at the 
Colonial Exhibition, at 

Presbyterian Field Club Meetings, ie; 

Prideaux (W. F.) on Name of Maiden 
Lane, 39. : - 

Prince (C. L.) on the De Secretis Mulierum 
of Albertus Magnus, 183. 

Punishments in 1722, Burning at the Stake 
for Murder, 225. 

Purnell (Thomas), London and Elsewhere 
Reviewed, 220. 

Putney, Old, Bridge, 13-17. 

Pyrgo Park Estate, Sale of, 227. 


Raleigh (Sir W.), Letters of, 1-2. 

Ramsay (Sir J. H.), Accounts of Henry 
VI. by, 96, ror. 

Raphael, Disappearance of Painting by, 


227. 
Red Bull Playhouse, 236-241. 
Revenue of the Crown, tem. Henry VI., 
96-101. 
Reviews of New Books, 27, 77, 168, 124, 


219, 265. tor 

Rich (Barnaby), ‘A New Description of 
Ireland,” 1610, guoted, 274 

Richborough Camp, Sale of, 84. 

Ring, Gold, discovered in Grave at Flon- 
heim, 132. 

Rochester, High, Demolition of Roman 
Remains at, 279. . 

Rome, Art Institutions in, 130. 

Musical Library in, 275. 

Discovery of Statues in, 276. 

—— Discovery of Ancient House in, 


276. 
; Antiquities, Proposed Museum of 


276. 
mane Coins found at Caerwent, 228. 
discovered at Milverton, 3. 
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Roman Remains found in Swindon Valley, 
228; at Caerwent, 228. 

—— Statue, Remains of, found at 
Kertch, 227. 

—— Villa discovered at Maidenhead, 


7: 
Wall, Report on, 229. 

Remo 3 Lom tters of, to the Duke of 
Leeds, 6 

Romsey, a on Sign-Post at, 179. | 

Round (J. 7 on Village Community in 
England, 86; on ee Queen of Scots, 
86; on Boxley mynd a 

———_—— on } Municipal Offices, Car- 


Is Mr. Freeman Accurate ? 


by, 150-154, 247-2 
ty *? Moothouse,” 180. 
- Norman Building at 


canta Maiden ” Place - name 
EE ee ? 





lisle, 135. 





229-230. 








Boxley Abbey, Kent, 230- 
231. 








Tun-Gerefa, 231. 

Rundle (Rev. J. S.), Antiquities of Godol- 
phin, by, 83-84. 

Russian ntiquities, Proposed Museum of, 
275. 


St. Alban’s Architectural and Archzo- 
logical Society Meetings, 30-31. 

St. Columb Minor, Church of, 277. 

St. ane France, Fossil-tree discovered 
in, 

a Palace of, 278. 

St. Mark’s Day Eve, Custom on, 11. 

St. Michael’s Church, Southampton, 54. 

St. Neot’s Old Bridge and Priory, 30-31. 

St. Ninian’s Cave, Damage done to Crosses 
in, 177. 

St. ’Petersburg, Museum of Antiquities 
— by Archeological Society of, 


St. ‘Thomas's Day Customs, Lincolnshire, 
salt, cass Early English, discovered, 


Sardwrich, Richborough Camp near, 84. 

Sanson, Collection of — Warrants 
formerly belonging to, x 

a hagi discovered at jerusalem 178. 

oe inavian — in the English 

= 137-14 

Scarborough, Tostonon of St. Andrew’s 
Church near, 38. 

Scotland, Old Communion Cups, etc., in, 


275° 
——— The Violin in, 275. 
Scottish History Society, Formation of, 


37- 
Meetings, 274 
ay eon “ _— presented to Britis 





Seats, Old ’Chiselled, discovered at Gates- 

ead, 84. 

Shakespeare’s Estate at New Place, Title- 
deeds of, discovered, 85. 

———-—— Memorial Window, 

Shoreditch, Shakespeare Memorial {Window 
at St. James’ 's Church, 37. 

Silchester, Account of, “4 37: 

Silk-mill, First English, 27 

Simpson’ (R. T.) on pl of Wroth 
Silver, 135. 

Skeletons discovered at North Burton, 38 ; 
in the Potomac, 38. 

discovered in Church at Nice, 





227. 
Skulls, Human, discovered near Namur, 
22 


Smith (C. Roach), Retevatections: Social 
and Archeological, Reviewed, 168-169. 
— gh a )on “Maiden Lane” Place- 


smith(W. , Morty : Ancient and Modern, 
Reviewed, 7: 

Smith (Prof. W. Robertson), Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, Reviewed, 


Geutibnasin, Underground Relics in, 52- 


54s 135+ 
dganich Coins discovered, 37. 
——--— Dollars in England, 86. 
oe Gas Works, Coins ‘discovered at, 


Staffordshire North, Field Club, etc., 
278. 
a “a (A.) on Maiden Place-names, 


Statue, Bronze, discovered at Athens, 177. 

——— Pedestal of, discovered at Kertch, 
227 

--— ~ Discovery of, of, 57 

Stevens re 75 77° ‘Barnet, Re- 
viewed, 7 

“ Cohn discovered near Broughty 


Stone Tmplements discovered near Hull, 
133 ; Coffins discovered at York, 133- 

Seat at Tansor Parish Church, 134. 

Stones, Old, in St. Nicholas Church, 
Ipswich, 134. 

Stratford-on-Avon, Swan-upping at, 227. 

Straw Industry, Florentine, Notes on, 122- 
12. 

Streets, Historic, of et age gr ae 

Surnames, Multiplication of, 8 9.96 

— R.) on Boxley A bey, Kent, 
IOI-r 

Surtees é. ) on Maiden Place-names, 86. 

Sussex Archzological Society Meetings, 
22. 

—-— Archzological Museum, Presenta- 
tions to, 179. 

Swan-upping at Stratford-on-Avon, 227. 

Swindon Valley, Burnley, Roman Remains 
found in, 228, 





— Parish Church, Restoration of, 


a Ancient, 58-63. 

Tavern Club, 1703, 225-226. 

Taxation, Medieval, at Venice, 252-254. 
Terra-cotta Objects "discovered at Athens, 
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a eee of St. Peter’s 
Church near, 1 

Theal = McCall), Kaffir Folk-Lore, Re- 
viewed, 7. 

Theatres, ndon, 22-27, 55°58, 108-113, 
205-211, 236-241. 

ie Stones among the Scandinavians, 


Tomb discovered on Site of Vetulonia, 
133- 
Tombs, Street of, discovered at Pompeii, 


Tradition i in Corea, 175. 

Travan en to be set up at Saint- 
Germain, 278. 

ti Buried, Tradition of, at Burnley, 
228, 

Treasure-trove, Regulations as to, 176. 

Tuer (Andrew W.), The Follies and 
Fashions of our Grandfathers, Re- 
viewed, 265. 

Tun- Gerefa, Tewuhl Officer, 231. 

=. — connected with 
(Manx), 14 

Tyneside N. [ataraliate’ Field Club Meetings, 


Umbrellas, Parish, 39. 
Urn, Roman, Cinerary, found in Swindon 
Valley, 228. 


— (Lucilio), his Life and Philosophy, 
Varn on Ponies of, discovered at Athens, 


7 
Vauks, Ancient, at Southampton, 52-53. 
Venice, the Doge’s Establishment and 
Medizval Taxation at, 252-254. 
Vetulonia, Discovery of Site of, 133+ 
— Tomb of Cesar Borgia " discovered 


Viek KW) on St. Nicholas Church, Ipswich, 


134. 
Vienna, Coffins discovered at, 36. 
ee Roman, discovered at Maidenhead, 


Village Community in England, 86. 

—-— Gradual Disappearance of, 226. 

Violins, —— 275. 

—— mad . of wood from Old Glasgow 
College, 2 

Vindine Valyusk, Excavations of Cathedral 
at, 275. 


Wales, North, <7. “ee proving Anti- 
quity of Man i in, 85. 

Wales, Custom of ce 3 in, 135. 

Walkins (Rev. G.) on Lincolnshire 
Folk-Lore, Pog 

Wall painting” discovered at Morwenstow 
Church, 180. 

Walpole’s House in Arlington Street de- 
molished, 277. 
altham, Queen Eleanor’s Cross at, 131. 

Warrants, Death, formerly belonging to 
Sanson, 131. 

= Parish Church, Restoration of, 


West ‘Indies, Documents relating to, at the 
Colonial Exhibition, 211-219. 

Westhoughton, Bolton, Human Remains 
found at, 227 

Westmonibeat, “Bones of Extinct Animals 
found in, 38. 

——————— Brasses, 168, 

Wigtownshire, Damage to St. Ninian’s 
Cave in, 177. 

Wilson (F. Rought) on gees and Glass 
of Morley Church, 23 

Winchester Cathedral’ ions of Saxon 
Kings, etc., at, 277. 

Well in, 176, 275. 

Subscription - list 








for Repair of, 225. 

Wine Vaults, ye A at Southampton, 52 

Woking, The Ancient Parish of, 185-189, 
241-247. 

Wood-Martin (W. G.), Lake Dwellings of 
Ireland, Reviewed, 169. 

Woolhope’ Naturalists’ Field Club Meet- 
ings, 78. 

Worms, ne at, 131. 

Wright (W. H. K.) on Plymouth Streets, 


Wroth' Silver, Payment of, 135. 


Yard-measure, Unstamped, an Heirloom, 
Prosecution for Use of, 276. 
York, Stone Coffins discovered at, 1333 
Restoration of Walls at, 133. 
Yorkshire Brasses, 168. 
Archeological and Topographi- 
cal Society Meetings, 128-12 
Geological and Polytechnic 
Society Meetings, 17%. 
Naturalists’ Union Meetings, 80. 
Notes and Queries, Reviewed, 
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